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Texas history. It sheltered the beginnings of Anglo-Amer- 
ican colonization and the seeds of Texas liberty. It was 
the first school and the first church and a part of the first seat of 
government of the Republic of Texas. Birthplace and only home 
of thousands, it represented the first and most important work of 
most of the pioneers. It was at once a promulgator and a reflector 
of the pioneer spirit. In the architecture of the log cabin one can 
find real evidence of the character, the personality, the experience, 
and the ability of the early Texians. A knowledge of the homes 
a people build and live in is among the most important factors 
in the study of their history and culture. It is surprising that so 
little has been done to preserve so considerable a part of the 
story of Texas as the evanescent building practices of her pioneers. 
The practice of building with logs was brought to Texas by 
immigrants from the southern United States. While the Spanish 
settlers did not build with logs either before or after the coming 
of the Anglo-Americans, a number of the German immigrants 
adopted the practice immediately. But in the main, log cabins 
were built only by the Anglo-Americans; and conversely, Anglo- 
Americans, in the main, built only of logs. 

Log houses took the form of one-room cabins (with lean-tos) 
and double log cabins (with lean-tos). As the double log cabin 
was simply two one-room cabins under a single roof, the follow- 
ing discussion will treat only of the practices involved in build- 
ing a one-room cabin. 

Constructing a log cabin could be as much or as little work as 
a pioneer let it be. Unquestionably, many of the log cabins bore 
a closer resemblance to a corn crib than to a house. Clearing the 
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HEWING A LOG 
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Se RIVING SHAKES WITH A FROE 
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A SADDLE NOTCH A DOVETAIL NOTCH 


Note: 
Notches are cut out of 
the under side of the logs. 


A SADDLE NOTCHED CORNER 
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land and getting in a crop were frequently more important than 
building a home. By the second or third year in any one location, 
a pioneer usually got around to putting up a fairly tight house, 
and except for the kind of wood and quality of workmanship, log 
houses varied little from the Sabine district on to the west. 

The first step was felling the trees, straight trees with slight 
diametrical tapers being chosen when possible. Oak and pine 
were most frequently used for building logs, and their usual 
length was from 14 to 18 feet. 

The trees were felled as near the building site as possible. By 
cutting the logs several months before building, a pioneer could 
have “seasoned” logs for his house. There is little evidence, how- 
ever, that seasoning logs ever became the general practice. Ac- 
cording to a recent forest service bulletin, for proper seasoning 
the trees should be felled when the sap is down (late fall or win- 
ter), should be peeled of the bark, and should be stacked so as 
to have unrestricted air circulation. 

Logs were moved to the building site by the use of oxen or 
by rolling. If the distance was not great, a couple of men with 
poles or bars could roll them. Oxen were employed to drag the 
logs, and occasionally ox-carts were used, one end of the log 
being loaded onto the cart, the other end balancing, bouncing, 
or dragging behind. 

Usually a pioneer attempted to haul his logs to the building 
site before the day of the “house-raising,” for generally the neigh- 
borly “house-raising” lasted only one day—two at the most. For 
it the neighbors gathered from miles around, and the occasion 
was one of hilarity and social importance. Certain amounts of 
convivial imbibing have been reported at these get-togethers, and 
some pioneers have reminisced that it was well that the finer 
finishing work was left for more sober moments. 

As with the hauling, the hewing of the logs might have been 
done during the “house-raising” but probably was accomplished 
beforehand, since usually as much work as possible was done 
ahead of time. Not all cabins, however, were built of hewn logs. 
To hew a log is to cut a flat face on one side of it. Because 
most logs, if hewn at all, were hewn on four sides, hewn has 
come to mean a log that has a square cross-section—four flat 
sides. Hewn logs were better building logs than those not hewn 
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because when stacked in the wall their flat faces fitted together 
better and were easier to chink, because a hewn log endured 
weathering considerably longer, and because the hewn log cabin 
offered a more pleasing and finished appearance. 

In hewing a good, straight face on a log it was the general 
practice to mark a straight line to guide the work. There were 
several ways of marking a log; the best probably was by using a 
chalk line. After a mark of some kind was made a shallow niche 
usually was cut with a hand ax along the mark. From the prac- 
tice of marking a log to be hewed probably arose the expression, 
‘Hew to the line.” The tool customarily used for hewing, called 
a foot adze, was shaped like a short-handled hoe with a heavy 
blade; that is, the cutting edge of the tool was in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the handle—hoe-like, rather than in the 
same plane with the axis of the handle—ax-like. The general 
mode of operation was to stand on the log to be hewed and 
work backward with short strokes, endeavoring to split off a 
good, clean, even face. Frequently a hand ax or broadax was 
used for this operation, but both required greater skill than the 
foot adze. 

Before being stacked in the wall the logs were notched on the 
ends. There were two principal ways of notching logs for build- 
ing and probably a couple of dozen haphazard ways. The easier 
and perhaps most used method was the saddle notch, or round 
notch. With this type of notch the logs projected beyond the 
corner on each side. The saddle corner was simply a round, sad- 
dle-like notch cut in the proper place on the log to allow it to 
fit into place. If the saddle cut was made on the underneath side 
of the log, less trouble from uneven shrinkage occurred since 
moisture could drain out at the corners. Naturally for a hewn 
log the notch was square. 

A more difficult, but perhaps better, way of making a corner 
was the dovetail, or box corner. As with the saddle corner, this 
method could be used on either hewn or round logs, but it is to 
be supposed that any man taking the pains to make a dovetailed 
corner would also build from hewn logs. To make a dovetailed 
joint from hewn logs (after the logs had been sized to proper 
length) , a two-way bevel was carefully cut at the ends of each 
log. This two-way bevel sloped in about 15 degrees from hori- 
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zontal in a direction parallel to the log’s axis and sloped out a 
corresponding amount in the direction perpendicular to the log’s 
axis and facing the wall to be connected. Two logs cut in such a 
manner fitted together at the corner in an interlocking joint. 
With this type of joint the logs did not project beyond the cor- 
ner, which made possible weatherstripping the corner with sawed 
lumber or small puncheons. Other types of notches were prob- 
ably not so different that they could not be called a variation of 
the two joints described. 

After hewing and notching, or after notching if the house was 
to be constructed of round logs, the wall was raised. Saddle 
notches were usually cut into each log as it was placed in the 
wall. The bottom logs were raised until approximately level 
before the wall was started, and to prevent rot’s setting in so 
quickly, the bottom log never rested directly on the ground. It 
was the preferred practice to stack the logs in the wall in such 
a manner that the weight of each log was supported at the cor- 
ners. Thus a log was notched to lie as close as possible to the 
one below without touching or riding on it. This practice might 
have been used to prevent serious warping at the corners as the 
log dried. 

The most important factor in obtaining a tight wall was the 
chinking of the cracks between logs. Not so fundamental, per- 
haps, as sound construction, it was, nevertheless, necessary for 
the comfort of the residents. The method of chinking a house 
varied more directly with its geographical location than any other 
phase of its construction. Basically, a wall was chinked by filling 
the cracks between logs with some adhesive substance: lime plas- 
ter in the limestone hills, clay in the clay country, adobe, caliche, 
and just plain mud where nothing else was available. Some 
chinking, or really calking, material did not last long, while 
some, such as a good limestone plaster, was very durable. If the 
crack between logs was wide, small round poles might be wedged 
in before the daubing was applied. The crack could also be filled 
with segments of a log split out to match the opening and care- 
fully shaped with an ax.* 


*It was possible to build a chinkless log cabin by grooving the under side of 
every log in each tier so that it saddled the log beneath, making a close joint for 
its entire length. This type of log construction, associated with Scandinavian log 


houses, was probably rare in Texas. 
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After the neighbors had helped raise his walls, the owner 
generally finished the house by himself. It must have been a 
frequent occurrence, though, for the congenial house-raisers to 
stick around until at least the purlins for the roof were up. 

Most of the early log cabins were roofed in the same way. The 
end walls were built up to a point, triangularly, and supported 
a ridgepole along the peak of the roof. Purlins on 12- to 24-inch 
centers were fastened to the end framework parallel to the ridge- 
pole. The manner of fastening might be with rawhide strips, 
notches, pegs, or nails. This done, the roof structure would be 
ready for roofing. The standard roofing material was a shake; 
and it was nearly standard that the shake be rived from a white 
oak tree, although any straight, close-grained tree would produce 
suitable shakes. But white oak shakes weathered better than 
almost any kind except cypress and were easiest to make. A good 
shingle tree for riving shakes was a prerequisite to building and 
a valuable asset to a pioneer. To make shakes the shingle tree 
was cut down and then sawed into about 214-foot lengths. From 
these short logs (about 12 to 24 inches in diameter) shingles 
about 14 to 11% inches thick were split off. Although the thick- 
ness of the shakes varied with the skill of the shingle splitter, a 
fairly uniform thickness was desirable. Splitting or riving shakes 
was generally done with a tool called a froe, although conceiv- 
ably it could have been accomplished with an ax or a thin, sharp 
wedge. A froe was one of the few pioneer tools designed for a 
special purpose. It had a thin, sharp blade about 214 feet long 
to which was attached at one end—not the center—a long handle. 
The blade of the froe would be driven by a wooden mallet into 
the end of a short log, splitting off a section of the log. This split- 
off section was called a shake. 

The shakes, roughly go inches by 15 inches by 1 inch, were 
tied, pegged, or nailed to the purlins, overlapping as shingles do. 
Occasionally, when no material for fastening was available and 
the pitch of the roof was not too great, the shakes were simply 
weighted down with rocks and logs to hold them in place. The 
peak of the roof, where the shakes from both slopes intersected, 
was a big problem. The pioneer builder might let the shakes 
from the slope facing the direction of the prevailing wind over- 
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lap at the ridgepole the shakes from the other slope, making a 
sort of comb along the peak. Or he might groove a small log to 
fit along the top of the ridge, covering the intersection. There is 
no evidence as to what was common practice in the early 
days. Later builders could use sheet metal where it was available. 

Many roofs were made from split boards instead of shakes, 
although a good shake roof was vastly superior. The split board 
roof seems to have been used more often where nails (and pos- 
sibly a good shingle tree) were not available. When a man put 
a split board roof on his cabin, he “covered” his house; when 
he used shakes and purlins, he “roofed” his house. A split board 
roof might or might not have purlin undersupport and occa- 
sionally was flat instead of pitched. Boards, split from logs with 
ax or froe, were laid from ridgepole to plate (or whatever served 
as a plate, probably simply the top log of the wall) and were 
fastened or weighted in place. 

For best results boards were laid on a roof sap edge next to 
a heart edge so that after the inevitable shrinkage the cracks 
between boards would be a minimum and so that when the 
quicker decaying sap edge rotted away there would be left no 
broad cracks between two sap edges. 

The floors of the early log cabins were usually dirt or rammed 
earth, although a number of cabins were reported to have had 
puncheon floors. Puncheon was a term applied loosely to split 
logs. It could also mean a log slab. Floor puncheons were short 
heavy logs, split one to three times, with one face smoothed. Set 
in a bed of sand or soft dirt, they could be fitted together and 
chinked in place. They were generally fastened with pegs. 

The openings for windows and doors were cut from the walls 
after the house was built. To prevent the wall from coming to 
pieces, the opening to be cut would first be framed with split or 
sawed boards. After the opening was cut there would be consid- 
erable sag in the log members that had been severed. 

Doors were also made of puncheons. Presumably the puncheons 
for doors were not quite so heavy as those for floors, although 
in a region subject to Indian attacks the doors were always fairly 
stout. Most of the doors were latched from the inside. Sometimes 
a hole about the size of a man’s hand was cut through the door 
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so that a button latch might be opened from the outside. The 
most common way of latching a door was with a lever or bar 
latch. A flat stick or bar was nailed or pegged loosely to the door 
through a hole in one end of the bar. To fasten the door this 
bar was raised and dropped behind a shoulder catch that had 
been fastened to the wall. An improvement that made the bar 
latch universally popular was a latchstring, made of a rawhide 
strip, that was tied to the movable bar near its free end, threaded 
through a small hole in the door 8 to 10 inches above, and hung 
outside. This permitted the door to be opened easily from the 
outside if the latchstring was out and effectively locked if the 
latchstring was in. Thus arose the expression, “The latchstring 
is out.” 

A one room cabin usually had a single window, generally 
placed near the fireplace, that being the center of most activity 
in the cabin and the area requiring the most light. Most windows 
were simply small openings covered by a hide curtain. Some- 
times heavy shutters were used for protection. Glass was a rarity. 

The fireplace and chimney, although the most important part 
of a house, were the weakest from a structural point of view. 
Most of them were made of sticks and twigs covered with mud. 
A stick and mud chimney was built by settlers in regions where 
no stone was available. It consisted of a pole framework tied 
together in the shape of a firebox, funnel, and chimney. Usually 
the corners were braced by heavy upright timbers, while hori- 
zontal poles and split sticks formed a lattice work to support 
the mud plaster. Earth having some clay content was worked 
with water and moss, horsehair, or prairie grass, into a pliable, 
cohesive roll about 8 to 10 inches long and about 1 to 3 inches in 
diameter. These rolls, called “mud cats” from a plastering term, 
were wrapped around the split stick lathing. The inside surface 
was smoothed by hand after all the cats were in place. All the 
woodwork, of course, was protected from the heat by the mud 
plaster. 

Stick and mud chimneys were not satisfactory—they smoked, 
usually drew poorly, and were a constant fire hazard—yet they 
were built for generations in East Texas. 

Building with logs is still done in parks and restoration proj- 
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ects, but the exact methods and types of construction used by 
the old-timers have almost faded into obscurity. The foregoing 
work is an attempt to compile the log construction practices 
common in early Texas. 
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Imperial Mevico and Texas 
182]-1823 


JOSEPH CARL McELHANNON 


LL students of Texas history are familiar with the phrase, 
“Texas under six flags.” To the six flags customarily in- 
cluded within this classification, should be added, how- 

ever, a seventh—the banner of the Independent Mexican Empire 
which waved over Texas, an imperial province, for more than a 
year. The only important difference between the flag of the 
Mexican Empire, which was adopted on November 2, 1821, and 
the flag of the Mexican Republic adopted on April 14, 1823, 
was an imperial crown on the Mexican eagle.’ This was a minute 
detail and yet it was important to the state of Texas and possibly 
to the later development of United States history. 

In the year 1810 the priest of Dolores, Miguel Hidalgo, began 
a movement to overthrow the existing government of New Spain. 
The revolt spread rapidly and with increasing force even after 
Hidalgo’s death and his worthy successor, José Maria Morelos, 
turned the movement into one for independence. The capture 
and execution of Morelos in 1815 did not completely halt the 
operations of other insurgents, but by 1820 the cause of inde- 
pendence was upheld only in the south by Vicente Guerrero. To 
remove this last obstacle to the complete pacification of New 
Spain, the viceroy selected Colonel Agustin de Iturbide, not 
knowing that this commander was one of the leaders in a clergy- 
inspired plot to declare the independence of Mexico. 

The motives of Iturbide and Guerrero were entirely different, 
but they were in agreement upon the major idea—that of inde- 
pendence. The fellow conspirators of Iturbide wished independ- 
ence because they felt that the new liberal government in Spain 
was too radical and they wished to set up an empire and invite 
the Spanish ruler, Ferdinand VII, to the Mexican throne. Guer- 
rero wished for an independent Mexico in which the creoles 
(those of Spanish parents born in the colonies) and the mestizos 


1Wenceslao Labra, Homenaje a la Bandera (Toluca, Mexico, 1939), 16-17. 
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(those of mixed Spanish and Indian blood) might have equal 
rights, privileges, and positions as the ruling class, the gachupines 
(those born in Spain) . Iturbide was unable to defeat the insur- 
gent leader; so on February 24, 1821, he issued the Plan of Iguala 
which Guerrero immediately accepted. 

The Plan of Iguala was a compromise in that its heart and 
soul was the “Three Guarantees,’ namely: Religion, to satisfy 
the reactionary clergy; Independence, which was the goal of both 
factions; and Union, or Equality, which satisfied the creole and 
mestizo masses. The movement became national in scope and the 
“Army of the Three Guarantees” (Trigarante) grew day by 
day as many of the Spanish expeditionary troops joined it. By 
August, 1821, most of Mexico was in the hands of the Trigarante 
Army; and, since independence was an accomplished fact, the 
new “superior political chief,’ Juan O’Donoju, signed the so- 
called Treaty of Cérdoba which recognized the independence of 
the Mexican Empire. On September 27, 1821, the Trigarante 
Army led by “El Libertador,” Iturbide, entered the capital and 
the following day the new imperial government began to con- 
sider the great problems which faced the empire. One of the 
most vital was the province of Texas. 

During the revolutionary period, 1810-1821, the independence 
of ‘Texas was proclaimed on two different occasions: by Bernardo 
Gutiérrez in 1813, and by James Long in 1819. Both of these 
efforts were short-lived but it is significant that the invading 
forces included many Anglo-Americans who became acquainted 
with the rich possibilities and weak defenses of this province. 
Several other important events occurred in Texas during this 
period. One of these was a successful revolt at Bexar by Juan 
Bautista Casas in support of the Hidalgo movement of 1811. 
which was quickly suppressed. Another effort was the expedition 
of the Spaniard, Francisco Xavier Mina, who invaded Nuevo 
Santander from ‘Texas in 1817. Finally the famous pirate, Jean 
Lafitte, established his headquarters on Galveston Island and in 
1819 was appointed governor of that island by the republican 
party of Mexico, but in 1821 he was compelled by the United 
States Government to abandon it. 


*Henderson K. Yoakum, 4 History of Texas, 1 (New York, 1856), 202-204. For 
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The political position of Texas under the Mexican Empire is 
somewhat complicated. Directly under the emperor, Iturbide, 
after May 18, 1822, was the captain general of the north. During 
the imperial period this office was held by Anastacio Bustamante 
whose duty was to supervise and defend the great northern area 
composed of Texas, New Mexico, Upper and Lower California, 
and the northern Mexican provines. Within this jurisdiction were 
the Eastern Internal Provinces comprising Texas, Coahuila, Nu- 
evo Leon, and Santander under the political chief and com- 
mandant general. During the imperial period this position was 
held by Gaspar Lopez. He was supposed to be assisted by a pro- 
vincial deputation, an elective legislative body of seven includ- 
ing one representative from the province of Texas, but Lépez 
never called this body into session. 

Subordinate to the commandant general was the governor of 
Texas. This office was held by Antonio Martinez until August, 
1822, when he was replaced by José Felix Trespalacios who served 
the remainder of the imperial period. There were only two 
municipalities in Texas, San Fernando de Bexar (San Antonio) , 
and La Bahia del Espiritu Santo (Goliad). Each had an elected 
alcalde (mayor) and an ayuntamiento (city council) to admin- 
ister local affairs, assisted by the military commander of the gar- 
risons at those two places. The representative of Texas to the 
imperial Mexican congress was a priest of Bexar, José Refugio 
de la Garza, who was of high capability and ably presented the 
problems of his province in that body. 

The condition of the province of Texas at the beginning of 
the imperial period is best described by the governor of the 
province, Antonio Martinez, in two reports, the first of these 
being a report to the Spanish crown on May 1, 1821,° and the 
second a report to the imperial government on February 6, 1822.‘ 
accounts of the Las Casas and Gutiérrez revolts, see Julia Kathryn Garrett, Green 


Flag Over Texas (New York, 1939). For accounts of the Mina and Long Expedi- 
tions, see Harris Gaylord Warren, The Sword Was Their Passport (Baton Rouge, 
1943)» PP. 146-172, 233-254. 

8Antonio Martinez, “A Report on Texas, May 1, 1821,” Nacogdoches Archives 
(January 17-July 17, 1821), transcripts in Archives of University of Texas, XXI, 
25-35 (hereinafter cited Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, University of Texas) . 

4Martinez to Lopez, February 6, 1822, in E. C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers 
(3 vols.; Washington and Austin, 1924-1928), II, Part I, 474. Hereafter cited 
Austin Papers. 
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Martinez, in his report to Spain, cited the several revolutionary 
projects and their defeat. Passing to the effects on the province, 
he stated: 


However, since 1813 when this Province was reconquered, it has 
advanced at an amazing rate toward ruin and destruction, owing to 
the unrelenting hostility of the savage nations, and also the reckless- 
ness and violence of the troops, who, deprived of supplies, naked 
and starving, have drained the resources of the country, and laid 
their hand on everything that could sustain human life; so that if 
the revolution has partially ruined this Province, the disorder that 
prevails since it has been reconquered and the little attention brought, 
since the beginning, to the destructive war by the Indian savage, 
have driven it to the highest of destruction.* 


Martinez reported that the soil was excellent, but production 
was limited because there was no interior market, and no export 
of produce because there were no ports opened and the land 
routes to Monterrey and Santa Fe were too long and too dan- 
gerous. The only trades were those of shoemaker, carpenter, 
blacksmith, and mason, but there was not enough business even 
for these few. There were no improved roads, no schools, only 
one jail, and that in poor condition. Several quarries and mines 
had been discovered but there was no capital to work them. 
Martinez mentioned that assayed samples from a vein north of 
the capital showed ore containing silver with an alloy of gold.* 

The four missions were falling into ruin, one being entirely 
deserted, and the three around Bahia were accomplishing very 
little. The report closed with the rather gloomy statement that 
“If the powerful and benevolent hand of the Supreme Govern- 
ment fails to encourage and protect the other branches of the 
public service, the whole Province will share in the fate of the 
missions.””” 

Martinez recommended that a port on San Bernardo Bay 
should be opened to stimulate commerce and agricultural pro- 
duction. He also pointed out the necessity of making peace with 
the Indians, a campaign against those who refused and a line of 


5Martinez, “A Report on Texas, May 1, 1821,” Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, 
University of Texas, XXI, 28. 
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frontier posts to halt the illicit trade between the Indians and 
Anglo-Americans at Natchitoches.* 

The report made to the imperial government on February 6, 
1822, was more detailed and was the best information available 
upon which an imperial policy with regard to the province of 
Texas could be established. According to the governor, the ex- 
tent of Texas was three hundred leagues from north to south 
and two hundred leagues from east to west, bounded on the 
east by the Sabine, on the north by the Onis treaty line, on the 
west by New Mexico and Coahuila, and on the south by Nuevo 
Santander. The province was drained by a system of great rivers 
and on the coast were several natural harbors which could be 
easily developed into important ports.® 

As to population, Martinez pointed out that there were only 
2,516 Mexican nationals in Texas and these were located at the 
two settlements of Bexar and La Bahia. Confronting them were 
the barbarous Indian tribes. Between the Rio Grande and the 
Guadalupe rivers were the Lipan Apaches with about 25,000 
warriors. From the San Saba to northern New Mexico were the 
fierce Comanches with about 18,000 warriors. The continual as- 
saults of these two nations upon the Texas frontier of the em- 
pire, in the words of Martinez, “have almost destroyed this 
Province.”’ Other Indian tribes were the Tonkawas on the Brazos, 
Colorado, and Guadalupe rivers; the Cocos and Karankawas on 
the coast; the Tahuacanos and Talmayases between the Brazos 
and Colorado; the Quiches, Texas, Nacodochitos, Nadacos, Aises, 
and four or five other tribes between the Trinity and Sabine; 
and the Caddo tribes in the northeast. The Caddos were a semi- 
civilized agricultural people and gave little trouble, but the 
coastal tribes, although at peace, “steal when they have an op 
portunity.”*° 

Martinez again made the same recommendations as in his 
earlier report to the Spanish government stressing the need of 
a major port for the province, the necessity for a chain of forts, 
not only to check the illegal Indian-Anglo-American trade, but 


8Ibid., 29. 
®*Martinez to Lopez, February 6, 1822, Austin Papers, II, Part I, 474. 
bid., 473. 
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to check the entrance of Anglo-American squatters who were 
settling in the imperial territory.” 

He called for a great increase in the number of troops and 
requested that warships be stationed between the Sabine and 
Rio Grande to protect commerce from the pirates which infested 
the coast. 

The most significant proposal made by the governor was that 
the nation should make intensive efforts to populate Texas. He 
believed that: 


Attaining population this province would be able to defend itself 
against the barbarous Indians and furnish supplies in case that some 
day it should become necessary to advance to the frontier to defend 
it or cross the boundary against our neighbors.1? 


For the new independent imperial government the province 
of Texas presented two great problems: (1) the prevention of 
the complete destruction of the province by the barbarous na- 
tions; and (2) the protection of Texas from the Anglo-Americans 
who, by 1821, were already filtering across an undefended border 
into it. The only solution was to populate the vast expanses of 
the province and build a northern barrier. A wall stronger than 
the Great Wall of China, built not of stone but of a great popula- 
tion, whose labors, aided by the rich resources and fertile soil, 
would make Texas an impenetrable buffer state of the empire. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


The Indian policy of the Mexican Empire is best described 
in a report of a three-man commission on foreign affairs pre- 
sented before the provisional legislative body of the empire, 
known as the Supreme Governing Junta, on December 29, 1821.7* 
This report was adopted and the Indian policy was as follows: 


To the North are the friendly Caddo tribes and the Empire should 
renew the friendship and alliance with them. The old Spanish policy 
of presenting gifts to them annually should be continued to retain 


11]bid., 474. 

12] bid., 475. 

13Juan Francisco de Azcarate, “Un Programa de Politica Internacional,” Archivo 
Historico Diplomatico Mexicano, number 37 (hereafter cited as Azcdrate, “Un 
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their friendship, make available their rich and fertile regions, to 
guard against U.S. invasion or introduction of contraband. 

The territory of the Empire is immense. Oh that we might have 
the people necessary to populate it! It is necessary to abandon all 
ideas of conquests. Experience shows this enterprise is very costly, 
better to establish friendly and commercial relations and to maintain 
those that already exist. What will attract the Indians is speed in 
complying with treaties and good faith in commercial negotiations. 
They will send us their riches, become civilized, acquire better habits 
and be more willing to accept the Holy religion. If the Empire adopts 
this means it will gain, at less cost, many more favors than the Eng- 
lish, French, and Americans receive. ... 

Exceptions should be made to the general policy regarding the 
raiding bands of Lipan Apaches and Comanches who have razed the 
country since 1810. They should be conquered in order to maintain 
peace. They steal horses and cattle, force families to flee, those who 
live on haciendas or in presidios are forced to live under a hail of 
arrows and travel in convoy for a short trip. Even Monterrey, Capital 
of Nuevo Leén has been attacked. 

War against these Indian raiders should be conducted in a humane 
manner. When they ask peace it shall be granted to them, and 
having been punished they are not going to rise again at any 
time. ...™ 


The imperial policy then was to establish commerce and make 
treaties of friendship with the settled and peaceful northern 
Indian tribes and wage a war of chastisement on the nomadic, 
warlike tribes of the north until they asked for peace. The policy 
regarding commerce and treaties, even in the short period of 
fifteen months, was beginning to bear fruit and could be deemed 
successful. Negotiations were even begun with the Lipan and 
Comanche nations but the bankrupt state of the imperial treas- 
ury made any punitive campaign impossible. 

This lack of adequate force was responsible for continual out- 
rages against the imperial frontier. The Comanches even raided 
the town of La Bahia in the spring of 1822, stole the horses of 
the garrison cavalry and carried away five prisoners.** The set- 
tlers of Stephen F. Austin’s colony also suffered from the depre- 
dations of the Karankawa Indians along the coast. In October, 


14[bid., 4-5. 
15L6pez to Trespalacios, July 9, 1822, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, Univer- 
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1822, these Indians attacked four Anglo-Americans who were 
guarding a cargo of much-needed supplies which had just been 
landed at the mouth of the Colorado. The cargo was looted and 
only one of the guards escaped. Francisco Garcia, the military 
commandant at La Bahia, wrote to Commandant General Lépez 
that he did not have sufficient force to punish this outrage, that 
the colonists badly needed the stolen supplies for survival and 
that if this act remained unpunished it would encourage the 
Indians to similar action in the future.’* 

The commander was accurate in his judgment, for on Novem- 
ber 8, the Karankawas again struck, this time seizing two wagons 
carrying provisions and merchandise to the Austin settlement. 
The drivers saved one of the wagons by telling the Indians that 
it was the personal property of the Alcalde Hernandez, whose 
power the Indians feared.’ This incident seems to indicate that 
the hatred of the Indians was directed toward the Anglo-Amer- 
icans rather than toward the Mexicans. The reason for this, ac- 
cording to the military commander of La Bahia, was that the 
Anglo-Americans on the Brazos and Colorado had joined in a 
punitive expedition against the Indians and, in an engagement, 
several Indians were slain. Garcia said further, ‘““This and several 
other such incidents are the cause of the Indian hostility in order 
to escape the threats of the Americans. In such a situation peace 
is impossible.”’** 

The Anglo-American frontiersmen who came to Texas early 
in 1822 with Stephen F. Austin undoubtedly were a source of 
embarrassment to the imperial Indian policy. Their frontier 
concept of “the only good Injun is a dead Injun” was almost 
opposite to the Spanish idea that the Indians should become 
“wards” of the state and be protected, educated, and civilized. 
Some citizens of the United States in the Louisiana Territory 
also acted in such manner as to increase the Indian problems of 

16Francisco Garcia to Gaspar Lépez, October 31, 1822, Mexico: Departamento 
de Fomento, 1821-1824, Eugene C. Barker Transcripts, Archives of the University 
of Texas, 146. Hereafter cited Fomento, 1821-1824, Barker Transcripts, University 
of Texas. 

17Juan José Hernandez to Gaspar Lépez, November 10, 1822, Fomento, 1821- 
1824, Barker Transcripts, University of Texas, 147. 


18Francisco Garcia to Gaspar Lépez, November 10, 1822, Fomento, 1821-1824, 
Barker Transcripts, University of Texas, 148. 
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the imperial province of Texas. The practice of buying stolen 
horses from the Indians encouraged them to raid the Spanish 
settlements to steal horses which they could exchange for Amer- 
ican merchandise, including guns and ammunition. A descrip- 
tion of this problem at a somewhat earlier period is to be found 
in a document entitled “Letter of a Citizen of Bexar, March 15, 
1821.” The unknown author states: 


Richard Sims has informed me that the Traders of Natchitoches 
have been long since in the practice of introducing among the savage 
nations arms of good quality. Double barrel guns, good lances and 
a great quantity of ammunition. Last year only, the amount of arms 
thus disposed of amounted to over $90,000, and the whole supplied 
by the merchants of Natchitoches and New Orleans. Further, the 
Spanish and American traders used to remain eight and even ten 
months among the Indians, and there is positive information that 
they go to plunder and murder the Spaniards jointly with the 
Indians.’® 


This problem was called to the attention of the imperial gov- 
ernment in December, 1821, by Gaspar Lopez. Lopez recom- 
mended that a detachment of cavalry be stationed at Nacogdoches 
to halt this traffic of stolen horses between the marauding Indians 
and Anglo-American traders. Lopez felt that peace with the In- 
dians might be made if this trade halted.*® The matter was also 
brought to the attention of the captain general of the north, 
Anastacio Bustamante, by none other than Stephen F. Austin. 
Austin’s observations showed full and accurate knowledge and 
understanding of the problem and his recommendations, if 
adopted, would probably have been effective. 

Austin pointed out that the trade was profitable to the Indians 
and that their raids would not cease until this profit was de- 
stroyed, by stopping it. He cited three main points on the fron- 
tier through which the stolen horse traffic passed, Nacogdoches, 
Pecan Point on the Red River above Natchitoches, and a north- 
ern route by way of the Kansas and Missouri rivers. To stop this 
traffic, Austin suggested that forts be established at Nacogdoches 


19“Letter of a Citizen of Bexar, March 15, 1821,” Nacogdoches Archives, tran- 
scripts, University of Texas, XXI, 5. 

20L6pez to Bustamante, December 28, 1822, Fomento, 1821-1824, Barker Tran- 
scripts, University of Texas, 101. 
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and across the Red River from the Anglo-American settlement 
at Pecan Point. As to the latter, it was pointed out that the 
land upon which the Pecan Point settlement was located had 
been granted to the Choctaw Indians by the United States and 
that the settlers would probably move across the river and settle 


around the proposed Mexican fort.?* 

As to the northern route, Austin could only recommend that 
the United States government be asked to prohibit its citizens 
from buying the stolen horses. His commentary on international 
aspects of the question is most interesting: 


It is an established principle in the law of nations, and one that 
has been repeatedly recognized and enforced by the United States, 
that where two nations are at peace the Citizens of one cannot fit out, 
within its limits, an expedition with the intention of making war or 
aiding to make war against the other. Now this principle will apply 
to the Comanche trade—the United States and this nation are at 
peace, and are united by the strongest ties of friendship—the traders 
from the United States fit out expeditions to the Comanches and 
other nations of Indians who are at war with this nation, and not 
only furnish them with arms and ammunition to carry on the war, 
but actually hire them to pillage the frontiers by purchasing the 
fruits of that pillage—and therefore, these trading expeditions are 
fitted out for the express purpose of annoying a nation with which 
the United States is at peace, and it is evidently contrary to the above 
principle of the law of Nations. 

Another view of this subject is that this trade is a species of land 
piracy which is carried on by those traders against the citizens of 
this nation, for it amounts to the same thing whether those traders 
plunder mules themselves or hire the Indians to do it—I therefore 
have no doubt that if this subject was represented to the government of 
the United States, that a law would be passed which would effectually 
stop this iniquitous traffic.?? 


Austin went on to suggest that after the illicit trade had been 
stopped some regular system should be adopted to supply the 
Indians with merchandise. He suggested three methods by which 
this might be done: licensing individual traders, establishing 
government owned “factories” among the Indians, and a private 
company which would be given a monopoly of the entire Indian 

21Austin to Bustamante, May 10, 1822, Austin Papers, II, Part I, 508. Eugene C. 
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trade. Austin favored the last. Also, Austin did not lose the 
opportunity to call attention to his colony and future colonies 
as a means of strengthening the province.** 

The program suggested by Austin was a long-range problem 
and the empire did not last long enough to carry it into effect; 
troops, however, were sent to Nacogdoches and the colonization 
of Texas was begun by the imperial government. Likewise, the 
imperial congress made an effort to encourage the Indian trade 
by an act passed on October 6, 1822, which permitted the Indian 
nations contained within the Mexican Empire to trade without 
paying the a:cabala (16 per cent sales tax) or any other duties.** 

The first diplomatic commissioner to the Texas Indians was 
sent by the Ayuntamiento of Bexar in late 1821. Manuel Bar- 
rera, a regidor of that body, set out from Bexar on his mission 
on September 18, 1821. On September 30, he arrived at a village 
of the Tahuacanos on the Brazos where he was presented to the 
captain of the Conchas and the captain of the Taguanos who 
offered their friendship. While at this village Barrera received 
an invitation to meet Captain Quiroe of the Comanche nation. 
The meeting took place on the Brazos on October 5 and the 
captain of the Huecos, Miguel Menchaca, was also present. Both 
parties chose interpreters and Barrera presented his credentials, 
the Indian interpreter “reading so scrupulously that it seemed 
he was reading a speck on the hand.”** 

Barrera then made an address explaining to the two chiefs that 
a new government was in power which would not make war 
unless another nation refused to be friendly. He then asked 
whether the chiefs wanted peace or war and the chiefs answered, 
“‘peace.”” As proof the chiefs sent their sons to Bexar and Bar- 
rera recommended to the ayuntamiento that the two boys be 
given uniforms, commissions as second captains, and the best 
possible treatment.” Some further light is shed on this mission 
by a communication from Lopez to Governor Trespalacios on 
July 9, 1822, in which Lopez records that Barrera made an error 


23] bid., 510. 

24Juan A. Mateos, Historia Parlamentaria de los Congresos Mexicanos (Mexico, 
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in promising the chiefs rich presents. The Indians interpreted 
this as a sign of weakness and that ‘fear induced our government 
to buy peace.” The Indians declared war on Barrera and his 
party and forced them to flee to Bexar. Thus ended the first 
mission to the barbarous tribes.” 

On November 3, 1821, Gaspar Lopez issued a proclamation 
which was sent to all of the chiefs or captains of the Indian 
tribes. This document is important because of the successful 
results which it achieved. It announced a change of government 
and asked the Nations of the North to unite with the empire, 
promising them equal rights and privileges as citizens of the 
empire, a liberal system of government, and protection. He 
stated that ‘“‘you will see reestablished the throne of your ances- 
tors,” and promised that all past conduct would be forgiven. In 
return he demanded that the chiefs journey to the capital to 
discuss peace, lay down their arms, cease further raids on the 
citizens of that province, and restore the captives they had taken.** 

Residing in Anglo-American territory at Natchitoches were 
several who had fled after participating in efforts to overthrow 
the Spanish during the revolutionary period. These men, Fran- 
cisco Ruiz, Vicente Tarin, and several others, were known to have 
great influence with the Comanche and Lipan Indians. Lopez 
wrote to them offering a full pardon if they would act as com- 
missioners to these tribes. Ruiz and Tarin left Natchitoches in 
November and went into Comanche country where they found 
the tribes irritated because the presents which Barrera promised 
had not arrived. They then contacted the Lipan chiefs, with 
whom they had some success, and then returned to Comanche 
territory. Lopez praised their mission in a letter to Trespalacios 
as he stated: 

The Lipans, after being contacted by Ruiz have ceased being 
friendly toward the Comanches and wish peace and friendship with 
us. The visit of the Captains Castro and Pocaropa to San Fernando 
is proof. Notwithstanding the bad conduct of the Comanches, know- 


ing as I do, the ability and resources of Ruiz, Tarin, and their asso- 
ciates, who still are among that Nation, I entertain the hope that 


27L6pez to Trespalacios, July 9, 1822, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, Univer- 
sity of Texas, XXII, 234. 

28“Gaspar Lépez Commandant General of the Eastern Interior Provinces to the 
people of the Nations of the North,” Gaceta Imperial de Mexico, I, 293-295. 
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peace may yet be obtained. However, the acquaintance of the Com- 
missioners with their situation, views, resources, condition, and other 
circumstances will be available in case we have to make war in order 
to obtain their complete pacification, and we will feel the satisfaction 
of having used gentle means, prior to resorting to force. 


At the same time that the Ruiz mission was operating among 
the Comanche and Lipan tribes, another effort was made to sign 
a treaty with the Grand Caddo of the Caddo Confederacy. On 
November 28, 1821, a sergeant, José Maria Saenz and three sol- 
diers left Bexar carrying letters and documents to the Grand 
Caddo. They experienced many hardships and because of the 
poor condition of their horses, had to walk part of the way to 
Nacogdoches.*° It was not until mid-January that his mission was 
complete. On January 22, the Grand Caddo, Dia Juyn, wrote to 
Iturbide that the communications had been received but he 
would not be able to consult the other chiefs before spring.** 

Another communication to Iturbide, probably written by Mex- 
icans for the Grand Caddo on March 4, 1822, expressed his joy 
at hearing of the change of government and stating that he was 
well satisfied. The Grand Caddo mentioned that he had been 
suspicious of the Spanish commandant general, Arredondo, but 
that he had great confidence in the new commandant, Lopez. 
He expressed his opinion that the only way to deal with the 
Comanches was with “strong blows” and offered the support of 
all the Caddo nations if Iturbide decided to make war on the 
Comanches. He swore allegiance to Iturbide as father and chief, 
but stated that he could not accept Article Four of the proposed 
treaty “to accept the Catholic Religion and exclude all others, 
because one cannot speak their opinions for a people, especially 
concerning their Religions.’”’* 

One of the most successful negotiations of the imperial gov- 
ernment was with the Lipan Apache nation, which had been one 


29L6pez to Trespalacios, July g, 1822, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, Univer- 
sity of Texas, XXII, 233-236. 

80Martinez to Lépez, Bexar, January 20, 1822, Mexico: Relaciones Exteriores, 
1821-1824, William R. Manning Transcripts, Archives of the University of Texas, 
79. Hereafter cited Rel. Ext., 1821-1824, Manning Transcripts, University of Texas. 

31The Grand Caddo to Iturbide, January 22, 1822, Rel. Ext., 1821-1824, Man- 
ning Transcripts, University of Texas, 10. 

82The Grand Caddo to Iturbide, March 4, 1822, Rel. Ext., 1821-1824, Manning 
Transcripts, University of Texas, 16-19. 
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of the chief threats to the Texas frontier. As has been mentioned, 
the negotiations of Ruiz with those people were successful and two 
of the principal chiefs, Castro and Pocaropa, agreed to go to 
Mexico City and negotiate with the imperial government. On 
April 24, 1822, these chiefs, escorted by seven soldiers, set out 
from Monterrey for the capital. Commandant General Lopez 
was of the opinion that ‘These chiefs can give a sure pledge of 
their nation to the Generalissimo and I believe that if they are 
granted peace in good faith they will be very contented.” He 
also observed that the reason they wanted peace was because 
they had declared war on the Comanches and wanted the help 
of the Empire.** 

Iturbide was informed by Captain General Anastacio Busta- 
mante on May 14, 1822, that the chiefs were expected to arrive 
shortly. That day Iturbide ordered that the chiefs be lodged in 
the Colegio Apostolico de San Fernando, a monastery where 
“they may view the good example of the Fathers, their silence 
and devotions.’”** Whether impressed by the example of the 
fathers or fear of the Comanches, after several months negotia- 
tion, a treaty was concluded with the two Lipan chieftains. 

This treaty was signed by Bustamante and the two chiefs, 
Cuelga de Castro and Yolcna Pocaropa, on August 17, 1822. By 
its terms the Lipans agreed to forget their grievances against the 
old government and obey the laws of the Mexican Empire, state 
the definite limits of their territories, release all Spanish captives, 
furnish forces to aid the empire against the Comanches and each 
tribe to select a priest and an interpreter of their own choosing 
from among the Mexicans. In return the imperial government 
agreed to protect them against their enemies; grant lands, waters, 
and pastures; release all Lipan captives, and to permit the tribes 
to catch and sell the wild horses which roamed the plains of 
Texas.*® 

38Gaspar Lépez, “Notices of Monterrey,” April 19, 1822, and Lépez to Busta- 
mante, April 26, 1822, both in Rel. Ext., 1821-1824, Manning Transcripts, Univer- 
sity of Texas, 76, 79. 

84Bustamante to Iturbide, May 14, 1822, and “Order Concerning the Lipan 
Chiefs,” May 14, 1822, Rel. Ext., 1821-1824, Manning Transcripts, University of 
Texas, 23-24. 


85Bustamante to Herrera, August 17, 1822, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, 
University of Texas, XXIII, 14-16. 
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There is some evidence that there may have been negotiations 
with representatives of the Comanche nation. Lucas Alaman, 
dean of Mexican historians, and several times foreign minister 
of Mexico, records that one of the Comanche chiefs, Guonique, 
came to the capital and ‘‘was received as an envoy of a civilized 
nation.” He supposedly entered into a treaty with the Mexican 
representative, Juan Francisco de Azcarate, which pledged friend- 
ship, set up commercial regulations, and provided each Comanche 
tribe should maintain an envoy at Bexar.* 

The Cherokee tribes had lost most of their great lands in the 
southeastern United States to the aggressive Anglo-Americans 
and had begun migrating into the imperial province of Texas in 
about 1820. These tribes were an agricultural people and hoped 
they would be granted lands in Texas by the imperial govern- 
ment.*7 An agreement was made between Governor Trespalacios 
and a mission of twenty-two Cherokees on November 8, 1822. By 
the terms of this agreement Captain Michar and five others 
should present themselves to Emperor Iturbide in the capital; 
the warriors of the Cherokee village near Nacogdoches were to 
prevent the entrance of robbers and unauthorized settlers from 
the United States; the Cherokees might, until a treaty was con- 
cluded with the imperial government, settle and cultivate the 
lands in that locality; the Cherokees should enjoy the same rights 
and privileges as Mexican citizens and take up arms to defend 
the empire if called upon to do so; finally, the Cherokees were 
authorized to trade with all citizens of the province.** 

The efforts of the imperial government to protect the province 
of Texas by diplomacy were successful during the short time that 
the imperial flag flew over Texas. The government adopted the 
policy, as can be seen from negotiations, of playing one Indian 
nation against another and trying to use the Cherokees to check 
the incoming Anglo-Americans. Some efforts were made to check 
the illicit trade between the Indian nations and the citizens of 


3é6Lucas Alaman, Historia de Méjico (Mexico, 1849-1852), V, 650-651. 

37Lester G. Bugbee, “The Texas Frontier, 1820-1825,” Publications of the South- 
ern Historical Association, IV (March, 1910), 113. 

38“Agreement between the Captain of the Cherokee Nation and the Governor of 
Texas,” November 8, 1822, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, University of Texas, 
XXII, 49-50. 
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the United States. The contemplated campaign to bring about 
peace, however, never took place due to the internal political 
and financial situation of the empire. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PROBLEM 


Of far greater danger than the Indians to the imperial prov- 
ince of Texas were their powerful northern neighbors, the Anglo- 
Americans. In 1821 there really existed no boundary line, natural 
or political, between the Mexican Empire and the United States. 
Geographically, natural boundaries separated the province from 
the empire rather than from the United States. Although the 
boundary between the Louisiana Purchase and Spanish ‘Texas 
had been specified by the Adams-Onis Treaty of 1819, known 
also as the Florida Treaty or, as the Mexicans termed it, the 
Treaty of Limits, technically no boundary existed. This strange 
situation came about because although the treaty was ratified by 
the United States Senate on February 24, 1819, the ratification 
by Spain was delayed until late 1820, and because the time limit 
for ratifications had elapsed, the consent of the United States 
Senate was necessary. Final ratifications were not exchanged until 
February 22, 1821.°° Two days later the Plan of Iguala declared 
the independence of Mexico, thus making a new treaty with 
independent Mexico necessary. 

Within a week after the imperial government began to func- 
tion, its territory was invaded by a band of Americans under the 
same Dr. James Long who had previously led an expedition into 
Texas in 1819. This band left from Las Casas, across from Gal- 
veston Island, on September 19, 1821. The expedition consisted 
of three vessels and fifty-two men. Long and his force attacked 
the town of La Bahia on the night of October 4, and met no 
resistance. An expedition under the command of Colonel Ignacio 
Pérez was sent from Bexar to retake La Bahia. On October 8, 
1821, Long and his party surrendered and were taken as pris- 
oners to Bexar.*° 

389Thomas Maitland Marshall, “A History of the Western Boundary of the 
Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841,” University of California Publications in History, I] 
(Berkeley, 1914) , 62-63. 

40Warren, The Sword Was Their Passport, 253. 
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This second invasion of Dr. Long brings up an interesting 
point. Seemingly Long and his men were aiding the cause of the 
revolution and, naturally, after his capture Long maintained that 
he believed he was fighting the royalists to help the revolutionist 
cause. Of course, this is entirely possible because of the fact that 
news traveled slowly and was frequently distorted by rumor, but 
it seems strange that Long had not heard that the province of 
Texas had accepted the Plan of Iguala and that its citizens had 
sworn allegiance to it in July of that year. Furthermore, on June 
23, 1819, Long had declared Texas to be an independent repub- 
lic. The imperial government did have good grounds for sus- 
picion as to the motives of the Long expedition. 

On October 20, the commandant general, Lépez, wrote to the 
governor asking further information about the invasion. He or- 
dered Martinez to give the prisoners the best of treatment and 
to send them to Laredo as soon as possible. Also he ordered that 
a guard be placed over the ships used for the invasion.** After 
the receipt of full details of the Long expedition, Lépez ordered 
the removal of the commander of the garrison at La Bahia who 
had failed to patrol the coast with the detachment detailed for 
that specific purpose, and who had failed to see that sentinels 
were on duty. Lopez also felt that the town of La Bahia had 
failed in its duty to protect itself and ordered that the town 
should be fined “to pay for the foodstuffs given to these adven- 
turers.""* 

According to reports reaching the ears of the Spanish governor 
concerning the organization of the expedition, another of its 
leaders was the Mexican revolutionist José Felix Trespalacios. 
When the Long invasion was reported, Lépez wondered as to 
the whereabouts of Trespalacios. Warren reveals that Trespala- 
cios and Ben Milam had left the Long forces in August to try 
to contact Iturbide or Guerrero,** and Yoakum says they were 
trying to raise funds in Mexico.** 

41L6pez to Martinez, Monterrey, October 20, 1821, Nacogdoches Archives, tran- 
scripts, University of Texas, XXI, 213-215. 

421. 6pez to Martinez, Monterrey, November 2, 1821, Nacogdoches Archives, tran- 
scripts, University of Texas, XXI, 221-222. 

48Warren, The Sword Was Their Passport, 253. 

44Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 207. 
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Not knowing this, Iturbide believed that Trespalacios was 
somewhere in Texas and sent a letter to be given to him which 
offered Trespalacios his country’s gratitude and asked that he 
present himself to clear up details concerning the Long invasion. 
Iturbide stated, ‘I want to know the true character of the Long 
expedition and why they seized La Bahia after it had already 
proclaimed independence. They seem no less than invaders in 
spite of their protests that they came in defense and protection 
of our cause. Nevertheless all efforts will be made to determine 
the truth.’’** Probably Trespalacios never received this communi- 
cation, but by December he had presented himself at the capital 
and in May, 1822, was appointed governor of the imperial 
province of Texas. 

The members of the expedition who were captured at La 
Bahia did not fare so well as Trespalacios and Milam, who be- 
came a colonel in the imperial army. Dr. Long was escorted to 
Mexico City where on the night of May 8, 1822, he was shot 
by a Mexican sentry for refusing to halt when challenged. The 
story concerning the rest of Long’s men is rather obscure from 
November, 1821, to September, 1822. There is some evidence, 
however, that while at Saltillo they plotted to assault the newly- 
appointed governor of Texas, Trespalacios, and rob him of funds 
he was carrying to Bexar.*® In November, 1822, the unofficial 
United States representative, Joel R. Poinsett, requested the re- 
lease of the prisoners and offered to pay their passage to the 
United States, and Iturbide freed the prisoners in accordance 
with his request.‘ 

Hardly had the sensation created by the easy seizure of La 
Bahia subsided when a new and even more dangerous problem 
faced the imperial province. This was the unauthorized settle- 


45. épez to Martinez, December 3, 1821, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, Uni- 
versity of Texas, XXI, 230-232. The communication, forwarded, was probably writ- 
ten sometime in November, 1821. 

46An untitled document in Relaciones Exteriores, 1821-1824, Manning Tran- 
scripts, University of Texas. The first two pages of what appears to be a question- 
ing of the prisoners concerning this episode is missing. There are no dates and no 
title page. A note from Iturbide to Poinsett dated November 8, 1822, and accom- 
panying this document, refers to “those imprisoned for conspiracy against the 
Governor of Texas,” so it is probable that some plot did exist. 

47Poinsett to Iturbide, November 5, 1822; Iturbide to Poinsett, November 8, 1822, 
Rel. Ext., 1821-1824, Manning Transcripts, University of Texas. 
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ment of Anglo-Americans in the province, especially around the 
Nacogdoches and the undetermined Louisiana-Texas boundary. 
The character of many of these squatters was not of the best. 
Some of them had fled into Mexican territory to escape trial and 
punishment in the United States. By no means, however, were 
all of them fugitives from justice. Many came to seek lands and 
better their fortunes, willing to comply with whatever conditions 
the imperial government might prescribe. Whatever their mo- 
tives, the concentration of these settlers where no effective gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction existed was serious. 

Erasmo Seguin, who escorted the first legitimate colonists, the 
three hundred families permitted to enter by the Austin grant, 
to Texas in July, 1821, found thirty-six unauthorized settlers at 
Nacogdoches which he reported to the governor in a letter of 
August 19, 1821.‘° The governor, Martinez, probably received 
more information on this illegal settlement from other sources, 
for, on December 1, he recorded that “when the goo families were 
permitted to enter this empire, the people of the United States 
believed the doors had been opened to all and they have come 
to the province in great numbers (approximately 500 families 
already) of the most perverse, and have settled where they please 
because I have no troops to prevent them.”*° 

The peaceful invasion of the Anglo-Americans continued, and 
the number was probably quite large. Austin’s partner in the 
Texas enterprise, J. H. Hawkins from New Orleans, wrote on 
February 6, 1822, that a man from Tennessee had reported that 
“hundreds were on the way.’*® The growing number was also 
mentioned by the former revolutionist Bernardo Gutiérrez who 
wrote from Natchitoches on March 6, 1822, that a large group 
of Anglo-Americans were entering the imperial territory. He 
asked one of them why he had come and the settler answered 
that preparations were being made in all parts of the United 
States to come to Texas in April and May. The settler stated 


48Lester G. Bugbee, “The Texas Frontier, 1820-1825,” Publications of the South- 
ern Historical Association, IV (March, 1910), 103. 

49Report of Governor Martinez, December 1, 1821, Fomento, 1821-1824, Barker 
Transcripts, University of Texas, gg. 

50Eugene C. Barker, “Notes of the Colonization of Texas,” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, XXVII (October, 1923), 112. 
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that “he had come early so as to be able to choose a better site 
before this great number arrives.’ There is evidence to indicate 
that by January, 1823, there may have been about three thou- 
sand Anglo-Americans illegally established in Texas.*? 

The Anglo-Americans, after crossing the frontier, also refused 
to follow the instructions and orders of the provincial govern- 
ment and its officials. A sergeant at Nacogdoches reported ‘‘many 
Anglo-American adventurers passed into our territory, most of 
them without passports which were refused by the judge of 
Nacogdoches; because of his refusing this request, they answered 
that they had come to settle and brought their rifles, and spoke 
other words of disrespect.”** 

The American frontiersmen who began to filter into Texas 
during the period 1821-1823 looked down upon the Mexicans; 
many were fortune seekers and a few openly advocated seizing 
Texas for the United States. Anglo-Americans did not whole- 
heartedly accept nor even like the monarchial government of 
Iturbide and the national religion which was Roman Catholic, 
with toleration of no other. They refused to respect Mexican 
land titles and laws and demanded rights they were accustomed 
to under the United States, which no Mexican citizen had ever 
experienced. As one writer states, “They traveled with the United 
States Constitution in their pocket, ready for instant use.” 

As to the Anglo-American attitude toward the Mexicans, a 
letter of Robert Andrews is a good example. He states: 


I am not permitted to go further on account of an order of the 
all wise government, but perhaps I may break the order. They may 
talk of “falta buen gobierno” but that is not the complaint; all the 
government in the world would not make them worth the powder 
that it would take to blow them to Hell. ... That which God made for 
a jackass cannot be educated so as to make a fine horse.** 


51Gutiérrez to Lépez, March 6, 1822, Rel. Ext., 1821-1824, Manning Transcripts, 
University of Texas, 86. 

52Trespalacios to Lépez, January 3, 1823, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, Uni- 
versity of Texas, XXIII, 248. Trespalacios states that he does not believe there are 
3,000 “armed foreigners” in the province as Guticrrez claims. He does record that 
between the Sabine and the capital were about 500 settlers with their families. 
When one considers the size of frontier families, there may well have been 3,000 
Anglo-Americans on imperial soil by 1823. 

53Seccién de Gobierno to Congress, June 11, 1822, Rel. Ext., 1822, Manning 
Transcripts, University of Texas, 47. 

54Robert Andrews to S. F. Austin, March 4, 1823, Austin Papers, U, Part I, 582. 
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The attitude of many in the United States toward Texas and 
the Mexicans was expressed by Henry Clay in a speech before 
Congress in 1821. This speech was read by many Mexicans and 
one cannot blame them for suspecting the intentions of the 
United States when they read: 


The question is by what race shall Texas be Peopled? In our hands 
it will be peopled by freemen and sons of freemen, carrying with 
them our language, our laws, and our liberties; establishing in the 
prairies of Texas Temples dedicated to the simple and devout wor- 
ship of God, incident to our religion, and temples dedicated to that 
freedom which we adore next to Him. In the hands of others it may 
become the habitation of despotism and slaves, subject to the vile 
domination of the Inquisition and of superstition.*® 


Moreover, the reports sent by imperial officials of the ambi- 
tions and characteristics of the North Americans did little to 
inspire confidence in regard to the United States. The imperial 
minister to the United States, Manuel Zozaya, wrote on Decem- 
ber 26, 1822: 


The haughtiness of these Republicans does not permit them to 
look upon us as equals but as inferiors; their conceit extends itself 
in my opinion to believe that their capital will be that of all the 
Americas; they appreciate us only for our money, not ourselves, nor 
are they interested in entering into a covenant of alliance or com- 
merce, except for their own convenience. ... In all the newspapers, 
in the sessions of the General Congress, and in the sessions of the 
particular States there is spoken no other thing that the increase of 
the army or militias and this has without doubt no other object than 
the ambitious looks toward the province of Texas."* 


The outlook of the imperial province of Texas was certainly 
not bright. Nothing could be done by the authorities in Texas 
to prevent the arbitrary settlement of the Anglo-Americans. In 
1821 there were 251 imperial soldiers in Texas, and by February, 
1822, Martinez reported only 186 men and officers. There was 
slight increase in mid-1822, when the troops who came with 
Trespalacios swelled the number, and he reported in January, 


55Quoted in Mattie Austin Hatcher, “The Opening of Texas to Foreign Settle- 
ment, 1801-1821,” The University of Texas Bulletin, Number 2714 (April 8, 1927), 
277. 

56Nota del Ministro Zozaya, December 26, 1822, La Diplomacia Mexicana (Mex- 
ico, 1910), I, 103. 
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1823, that “this unpopulated province, over 300 leagues in 
length and 200 in breadth, surrounded by more than 15,000 In- 
dians, and threatened by a civilized neighboring nation, is pro- 
tected by only 250 men, badly armed, and still worse equipped 
and mounted.’** The imperial government could never afford to 
send the three to five thousand troops necessary to stop the slow 
Anglo-American penetration of Texas, but there remained one 
chance of halting the Anglo-American advance. That was to erect 
a barrier by populating the province of Texas with colonists who 
would be loyal to the Mexican government. 


IMPERIAL EFFORTS TO COLONIZE TEXAS 


In Mexico City the imperial government took steps to solve 
the problems of the interior province. In an initial organization 
the imperial government set up two branches: the executive, 
entitled the regency, composed of five members with Iturbide 
as its president; and the legislative body, known as the Supreme 
Provisional Governing Junta, composed of men personally se- 
lected by Iturbide. The time of the Provisional Junta was spent 
mostly in rewarding Iturbide, praising the first revolutionists, 
and preparing for the election and installation of an elective 
constituent congress. 

Between September 27, 1821, and February 24, 1822, when 
the Constituent Congress took over the legislative functions, 
some progress was made on the subject of colonization. The 
problem of the northern frontier province of Texas was ably 
presented to the Junta in a report of the Commission on Foreign 
Relations on December 29, 1821, a portion of which reads as 
follows: 


The most important problem is the security of the Province of 
Texas. 

Cities are not formed of buildings but of people. The defense of 
kingdoms consists of defending its population, great or small. The 
Great Wall did not protect China from the Tartars, it fell when 
confronted by superior numbers. The province of Texas is so fertile, 
of such an excellent climate, so rich in metals and natural resources 
that when one reads the description by the geographers they believe 
they speak of Paradise, complete admiration compels them to ask: 


5t'Trespalacios to Lépez, January 3, 1823, Nacogdoches Archives, transcripts, Uni- 
versity of Texas, XXIII, 246. 
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“Why didn’t the Spaniards dedicate all their looks and efforts to 
populate a land which contains all the symbols of happiness to which 
God referred with respect to the Jewish people in order to console 
them in their migration from Egypt?” These circumstances cause the 
covetous looks of the European nations, and those of the United 
States are even greater because they are closer. 

It would be an irreparable loss to the Empire if this beautiful 
Province is lost. In order to save it there remains only one recourse 
—to populate it. ... 

The population ought to come from three sources. First: New 
Orleans (Louisiana Territory). Many families have already come 
from there and many want to follow their example. Moses Austin 
has made an agreement to bring 300 families but being prevented 
by death, his son Stephen is following the contract. He has taken a 
territory of six square leagues and tried to build a port at the mouth 
of the Colorado. Similar projects are not certain because the Empire 
is neither convinced that the colonists should choose the land nor 
establish ports unless they should be joined by Mexicans and garri- 
soned by troops. Any colonization plan should correct these errors. 

The second source should be this Empire. It has many poor people 
without lands. These lands may be used for the benefit of themselves 
and of the State. It has officers and soldiers who would dedicate their 
lives to save the country from slavery. Members of the volunteer 
army were offered a plot of land and a pair of mules by the decree 
of March 23, 1821. Also some of the expeditionary troops joined the 
independence army and chose to remain in the Empire. They could 
be given lands in Texas. 

The third source is Europe. There, there is a desire to emigrate 
because of continucd wars, poor climate, poverty, and opposing reli- 
gious beliefs. ... Families cross the sea and overcome obstacles in 
order to become owners, and reap the fruits of their labors, in a land 
where nature co-operates with the fatigue of the farmer. ... Of the 
Europeans the most preferable are the inhabitants of Ireland, because 
they are the most Catholic and faithful to their religion, and have 
suffered persecution for three centuries. Moreover their moral virtues, 
their industry and love for work, knows no limits. They are not 
congenial with England nor the United States, and in case of war 
the Empire could depend upon good soldiers even on its fringes. If 
the Irish could not be persuaded, the Germans would be the next 
choice, they being Catholics and good business men. ... If we do not 
take the present opportunity to people Texas, day by day the strength 
of the United States grows until they will leave their center and 
annex Texas, Coahuila, Saltillo, and Nueva Leon like the Goths, 
Visigoths, and other tribes assailed the Roman Empire.** 


*s“Dictamen Presentado a la Soberana Junta Gubernativa del Imperio Mexicano, 
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The matter was taken up by the Junta on January 2, 1822, 
and the commission was directed to draw up a report recom- 
mending a complete colonization policy. On January 7, 11, and 
24, the report was requested, but each time the chairman, 
Azcarate, was not ready to make the report." 

Finally, on February 22, just two days before the Constituent 
Congress was to take office, the report on colonization was com- 
pleted. According to Dr. Eugene C. Barker this report was not 
presented because of preparations for installing the new con- 
gress.°° The report on colonization, however, is important in that 
it contained a proposed colonization law of thirty articles and 
served as a guide to the colonization commission of the Con- 
stituent Congress. 

The colonization report stressed the fact that the government 
could not allow a province “so distant from the center of the 
unifying Mexican government” to be populated unless native 
Mexicans were also settled there who would “balance the physical 
and moral force of the new populations.’’* 

The proposed colonization law would also have made the fol- 
lowing provisions: all settlers must be Roman Catholic and pre- 
sent evidence of this; they must find occupation within three 
months; of every six foreign settlers two should settle in Texas 
and four in Coahuila; the poor of the empire and soldiers of the 
Trigarante Army were to be assigned lands in Texas; colonists 
in Texas should be located around Bexar and those in Coahuila 
on the banks of the Rio Grande; lands might be given to indi- 
viduals or corporations; for all lands granted an annual token 
rent of four reales (about fifty cents) would be paid; and finally, 
all lands must be under cultivation within six years. Other arti- 
cles dealt with the size of grants and taxes.” 

Several interesting features of this proposed law are the pro- 
visions dealing with foreign settlers and the fact that the imperial 
government hoped to receive much-needed revenue from the 
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token rent charged. The committee evidently tried to prevent 
the concentration of Anglo-Americans in Texas by sending two- 
thirds of them to the interior province of Coahuila, where they 
would have no contact with the Texas-Louisiana frontier. The 
report shows the commission to have been well informed upon 
the existing conditions and this plan, if adopted, would have 
gone far in preventing the loss of the rich province of Texas. 

The Constituent Congress began its functions as the legislative 
power of the Mexican Empire on February 24, 1822. It had been 
elected by the voters of Mexico and almost from the start the 
congress and the regency began to drift apart. Within the con- 
gress were three separate factions: the monarchists, the republi- 
cans, and the Iturbidists. The last group was successful on 
May 18, 1822, when the soldiers and people of the capital per- 
suaded the congress to proclaim Iturbide “Agustin I, Constitu- 
tional Emperor of Mexico.” After a brief period of co-operation, 
hostility between the emperor and the republicans in congress 
resulted in the arrest of several republican deputies in August 
and the dissolution of congress on October 31, 1822. 

Amid this political turmoil some attention was given to the 
colonization question. Shortly after congress convened, the min- 
ister of foreign affairs, José Manuel de Herrera, sent the fol- 
lowing communication to congress: 


Colonization should be one of the first things to receive the atten- 
tion of Congress. The Provisional Junta has given some attention to 
the formation of a plan of colonization for our northern provinces. 
There are already 300 families there from Louisiana, workers and 
craftsmen, who asked to establish themselves in Texas. They find 
themselves handicapped by their lack of funds and this official has 
written liberal orders to the Bishops and Cabildos to put at the 
disposition of the government the overseas pensions, and use these 
funds to help this establishment, which is of so much interest to us.** 


The settlers to which Herrera referred were those brought to 
Texas in 1821 by Stephen F. Austin. The original grant had 
been made by the Spanish government to Moses Austin in 1821. 
He died shortly thereafter, and his son, Stephen Fuller, was au- 
thorized by the governor of Texas to carry out the grant. Austin 
wanted to secure a confirmation of his grant from the imperial 


88Noticioso General (Mexico City), March 18, 1822, 1. 
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government and arrived at the capital on April 29, 1822, to press 
his cause before the congress.** Not only Austin, but many others 
were in the imperial capital seeking grants in Texas. Among 
these being Ben Milam and his three partners, General James 
Wilkinson, Andrew Irwin, and James Leftwich, and two unknown 
Europeans applying to bring 5,000 Irish and 8,oo0 German fam- 
ilies.** 

The congress moved slowly and, according to Austin, “with 
great deliberation.” The petitions of the Anglo-Americans were 
read and sent to the Committee on Colonization. On April 15, 
1822, the deputy Gutiérrez de Lara gave an address making cer- 
tain recommendations for the Eastern Interior Provinces. One 
of these was that five hundred troops be sent to the frontier, and 
after five years of service they be given a choice plot of land 
and released to the militia.** This idea seemed to raise little in- 
terest and congress continued working on a militia bill. 

In May and June congress began to show more interest in 
colonization. On May 13, Stephen F. Austin submitted a memo- 
rial concerning the confirmation of his first grant. The regency 
sent to the congress all of the documents concerning Texas on 
May 15, and on May 18, Austin’s memorial was read and sent 
to the colonization commission.®** Austin’s memorial traced the 
history and development of his grant, requested certain specific 
concessions from the imperial government and offered to per- 
form certain beneficiary services in return. 

Austin recorded that about 150 families had been brought, 
and were actually settled on the Brazos and Colorado, which 
were the boundaries of his grant as approved by Governor Mar- 
tinez, and that they had been promised certain amounts of land. 
Therefore, Austin petitioned that congress approve the limits of 
the colony and the amount of land granted; that he be permitted 
to divide the lands and issue titles; that he be permitted to intro- 
duce additional colonists from the United States in the vacant 
lands of his grant; that he be allowed selected lands for himself 
and his family as a recompense for the large sum of money he 


*4Dudley G. Wooten, 4 Comprehensive History of Texas, 1685-1897 (Dallas, 
1898), I, 451. 

6 Austin to J. H. Hawkins, May 1, 1822, Austin Papers, Ul, Part I, 505. 

%6Mateos, Historia de los Congresos Mexicanos, 350. 
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had spent in establishing the colony; that he be permitted to 
found towns in the grant and sell or distribute lots in them; and 
finally, that he be made a citizen of the empire. As services to 
the empire, Austin pledged to present the government with a 
detailed map of the interior and coast of Texas, to remove the 
raft which blocked the entrance of the Colorado River, to use 
a portion of the funds derived from the sale of town lots to 
found churches and “‘other objects of public utility” and finally, 
“to organize all the inhabitants of the aforesaid limits into 
carabineros (rifle companies), to furnish them with arms with- 
out any expense to the government, and to have them ready at 
any time to march within the province against the Indians, or 
any other class of people who should become enemies, if the 
order should be given by the government.’ 

A few days later, on May 22, another important colonization 
plan was read before the congress and it also was sent to the 
colonization commission. This was the petition of Diego Barry, 
Tadeo Ortiz, and Felipe O’Reilly to be given 6,000 square 
leagues of lands in Texas and exemption from the payment of 
tithes for a certain period of time. In return the three petitioners 
offered to bring 10,000 persons from Ireland and the Canary 
Islands to populate Texas.** The commission reported on the 
petition on June 3, 1822. Their report shows that the commis- 
sion was aware of the dangers facing the province of Texas. It 
pointed out that the United States desired to possess Texas and 
that ‘“‘armed interlopers” were already on imperial soil without 
permission. The report stated that: 


These may be expelled by troops but there will still be too few 
inhabitants to protect Texas. The Committee has no hesitation in 
indicating to Congress that our negligence on this point will bring 
upon the Province of Texas the same fate that the Floridas expe- 
rienced. ... 

The only remedy is to establish in Texas an industrious population 
bound to the Empire by a common religion and interested in de- 
fending it.7° 


6sAustin’s Memorial to Congress, May 13, 1821, Austin Papers, II, Part I, 510-515. 

69Edith Louise Kelly and Mattie Austin Hatcher (eds.), “Tadeo Ortiz de Ayala 
and the Colonization of Texas, 1822-1833,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXXII (July, 1928), 78. 
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The commission favored the grant because of the industry of 
the Irish and Canary Islanders and especially because of their 
religion. It recommended that the petitioners should be given 
2,000 square leagues in Texas and that they be required to bring 
15,000 colonists. This should be done within two years and the 
equipment of the colonists should be duty free. They would 
also be relieved of paying tithes for a period of ten years. As 
a further aid to the colonists, the agricultural produce and other 
products of the colonies would be free from internal excise duties, 
but they were to pay some tax for municipal expenses. To pre- 
vent the lands from becoming huge estates of the three proprie- 
tors, they were required to dispose of one-third of the lands within 
ten years and another third in the next four years. Finally, all 
lands not under cultivation or in use within six years should be 
forfeited.” 

As the discussion in congress progressed, several important 
questions arose. Ramos Arizpe and Refugio de la Garza, repre- 
sentative of Texas, called attention to the fact that this report 
did not include any recommendation concerning other petitions, 
one of which was Stephen F. Austin’s before the commission.7? 
Garza went on to say that a grant of 2,000 square leagues would 
leave little room in Texas for other grants. He was assured that 
there would be plenty of room for other grants and the matter 
was postponed until “manana.’’* 

The day of June 5, 1822, may have decided the fate of the 
province of Texas, for on that day action was taken on the Ortiz 
grant. Present was Herrera, the minister of foreign affairs, since 
this was a question of foreign as well as domestic policy. Herrera 
praised the report and pointed out the convenience of passing a 
general colonization law to relieve congress of the burden of 
acting on individual grants, but that this should not delay the 
approval of the commission report on the Ortiz grant. One dele- 
gate opposed the report on the grounds that other petitioners 
had offered better terms. Another, Martinez del Rio, pointed out 
that nothing was said about the proprietors charging the colonists 
for the land and felt that the general law should be passed first. 


T1]bid., 81-83. 
72Mateos, Historia de los Congresos Mexicanos, I, 530, 531. 
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Others objected to putting so much land in the hands of so few. 
Gémez Farias, in a brilliant speech, tried to stem the rising tide 
against the bill but in spite of his efforts, the Ortiz grant was 
postponed until a general colonization law might be framed.” 
Austin’s grant was also delayed by this decision. 

The colonization law was not ready for printing until July 
16, and discussion did not begin on it until August 20, 1822. 
This loss of time was harmful to the imperial province of ‘Texas, 
whose representative, Garza, addressed congress on August 5, 
and stressed the necessity for speedy action, stating that, “If it 
is that we do not want that province and the others of the East, 
it is not so of the Anglo-Americans.’’”* 

Gutiérrez de Lara introduced the bill for a general coloniza- 
tion law on August 20. He pointed out that the populating of 
the empire would bring many advantages—riches, industry, talent, 
commerce, abundance—and would also add to the strength of 
the empire and to national consciousness. He stated that the 
commission accepted the economic theory that ‘great properties 
in few hands usually causes the troubles of peoples,’ and to 
prevent this the law limited the maximum amount of land that 
the empresario (contractor) or colonists might hold and sought 
to prevent poverty by specifying the minimum amount. He 
further pointed out that it would be unwise to permit the col- 
onists to select their land; this should be done by congress so 
that the government might protect and supervise the colonists. 
He closed the speech with a brief discussion of the slavery ques- 
tion, recommending that settlers be allowed to introduce their 
slaves into the empire, but that the children of slaves, who were 
born in the empire, should be free at the age of fourteen years.” 

The law proposed by the commission was read and matters 
were complicated by the introduction of two more colonization 
laws, one proposed by Gutiérrez de Lara and the other by Gomez 
Farias. Actually there were few differences in the three bills. 
Debate began on the first bill, introduced by Lara, and many 
questions were asked and suggestions made. Some wanted the 


T4Ibid., 538-540. 
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settlements limited entirely to Catholics, others desired such 
things as a provision for civilizing the Indians, a decrease in the 
premium lands granted to empresarios, a school in each settle- 
ment. One deputy, Mayorga, brought up the important question 
of what assurance Congress had that the colonists, instead of 
coming to settle, came as military invaders to attack Mexico, 
and instead of coming to the Empire to cultivate the land, they 
might come to “abuse us with swords and soldiers [resulting] 
in bloodshed.’’”7 

Congress approved the recommendations and took up the bill, 
article by article. Only two articles had been approved when, on 
August 26, Iturbide had sixteen members of congress jailed for 
conspiracy. The colonization question became subordinate to 
national politics until September 26, when discussion on the bill 
again commenced. By October 10, thirty articles of the general 
colonization law had been approved, but the delegates were 
unable to agree on the slavery article and the bill was returned 
to the commission.7® 

The gulf between the emperor and congress had grown so 
wide that on October 31, 1822, Iturbide sent his minister of war 
to order congress to dissolve itself. The elected congress was 
replaced as the legislative body of the empire by a hand-picked 
Junta Nacional Institwyente composed of forty-five members of 
the Constituent Congress who were supporters of the emperor. 
The colonization project did not suffer by this change of gov- 
ernment. The foreign minister, Herrera, requested on Novem- 
ber 7 that the general colonization law be passed promptly, and 
Lorenzo de Zavala introduced the motion that the junta consider 
the original bill, thirty articles of which had been approved by 
the Constituent Congress. This motion was approved and the 
new five-man Committee on Colonization was appointed on No- 
vember 9. Every member of this commission was familiar with 
the colonization law, since all of them, Zavala, Salvador Porras, 
Garza (representative of Texas), Gutiérrez de Lara, and Carlos 
Espinosa de los Monteros had served on the colonization com- 
mission of the Constituent Congress.”® 

77Mateos, Historia de los Congresos Mexicanos, 1, 836-837; Barker, Stephen F. 
Austin, 64-65. 
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Between November 14 and 26, the committee recommended 
the original bill of August 20, the thirty-one articles were dis- 
cussed, and the bill was passed and sent to the emperor for his 
signature. At this time Iturbide and his court were away from 
the capital negotiating with the Spanish commander at the for- 
tress of San Juan de Ulua, near Vera Cruz. Friction had developed 
between the imperial commander at Vera Cruz and the captain 
general of that area. The commander, Antonio Lépez de Santa 
Anna, was removed by the emperor, and early in December he 
retaliated by starting a revolution. He was joined by the troops 
and city of Vera Cruz and the revolt began to spread. Faced with 
these serious disturbances, the emperor did not sign the law until 
January 4, 1823. After more than a year of indecision, the empire 
had a colonization law. 

The Imperial Colonization Law of 1823 provided that: 

Colonists must be Roman Catholics; 

The distribution of lands was to be made by the Executive; 

Settlement might be made by empresarios who contracted to 
bring over 200 families; 

Individuals might be granted lands by the ayuntamientos (city 
councils) ; 

Standards of measurement should be the vara (about 3 feet) , 
labor (1,000,000 square varas or 177 acres), league (5,000 varas 
or 2.63 miles), sitio (1 square league or 4,428.4 acres), and 
hacienda (5 sitios or about 34.66 square miles) ; 

There should be a distinction between grazing land and farm 
land; 

To farmers there should be given one labor and to stock raisers 
one sitio; 

Grants made by former governments were made subject to this 
law; 

The government would take uncultivated lands of great estates 
and indemnify the owner; 

New towns were to be under the same regulations as older 
ones, with a constitutional ayuntamiento; 

New provinces might be formed whose extent should be 6,000 
square leagues; 

Natives of the empire, especially the army, were to be given 
preference in the distribution of land; 
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The empresario should be given three haciendas and six la- 
bores for each 200 families, but must dispose of two-thirds of 
it in twenty years; 

Colonists must cultivate their lands within two years; 

The colonists should pay no tithe or any contribution for six 
years, and for the following six years, only one-half; 

Tools and household goods might be brought duty-free up to 
$2,000; 

After three years the foreigners might become naturalized citi- 
zens of the empire; 

Any foreigner might leave the empire, sell his land, and take 
away his property; 

The slave trade was abolished and children of slaves would 
become free at fourteen years of age; and, finally, 

The executive might sell or lease lands in accordance with 
this law.*° 

The empire at last had a general colonization law, but while 
the politicians spent month after month accomplishing nothing, 
about 3,000 unauthorized Anglo-Americans had crossed the fron- 
tier into the imperial province of Texas. The legitimate settlers, 
those of the Austin colony, suffered great hardships in the ab- 
sence of their leader and crop failure forced many of them to 
return to the United States. Although aware of the difficulties, 
Stephen F. Austin stayed in the Mexican capital, working in- 
cessantly for the confirmation of his grant, winning the friend- 
ship of the influential members of congress, disappointed by fate 
several times when success seemed within reach. It was entirely 
fitting that the first and only grant to be made by the first inde- 
pendent government of Mexico was to Stephen F. Austin. 

After the passage of the Imperial Colonization Law of 1823, 
it was still necessary for Austin to have his grant confirmed. His 
petition of May 13, 1822, was quickly approved by the junta and 
sent to the Council of State. The council ruled that Austin had 
not been sufficiently authorized to specify the amount of land 
originally given to the settlers and that the amounts specified 
by the law should be given. Likewise the council held that the 

8°Wooten, A Comprehensive History of Texas, 1, 795-797. Articles 12 through 18 
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boundaries of the grant which Austin requested could not be 
granted. The rest of Austin’s petition was approved. He might 
divide the lands in accordance with the law and issue titles to 
his colonists. He might introduce other families into Texas but 
they must be established in the interior of the province. Austin 
was granted the premium lands to which he, as an empresario, 
was entitled, and also he might found towns, select lots for him- 
self and his family, and sell other lots as he had requested in his 
petition. Finally Austin was authorized to organize the colonists 
into a national militia and until a government for the settlement 
was authorized, he might also administer justice." 

The emperor issued a decree on February 18, 1823, which 
officially approved the Austin colony and the door was open to 
legalized Anglo-American settlement of Texas. The attitude of 
Austin toward the empire should be mentioned. This is best 
described in the words of Austin himself in a letter to the 
emperor: 


I make a tender of my services, my loyalty, and my fidelity to the 
Constitutional Emperor of Mexico; a tender which I am ready to 
verify by an oath of allegiance to the Empire. 

This solemn act cuts me off from all protection or dependence on 
my former government—my property, my prospects, my future hopes 
of happiness for myself and family, and for the families I have brought 
with me, are centered here—This is our adopted nation.*? 


The above statement might be interpreted by some as an astute 
bit of manipulation on the part of Austin to get his petition 
approved; the same sentiment, however, is expressed in a private 
letter to Edward Lovelace on November 22, 1822, in which Aus- 
tin states: 


You must not be frightened at the name of an Imperial govern- 
ment; you like myself have lived under a monarchy, when Louisiana 
belonged to Spain and I think we lived as happily then as under the 
government of the United States. The Emperor has his enemies and 
in the United States the Democrats will abuse him, no doubt, but he 
is doing the best for his country. These people will not do for a 
Republic. Nothing but a Monarchy can save them from anarchy.** 


81“Report of the Council of State,” January 14, 1823, Wooten, 4 Comprehensive 
History of Texas, 473-474- 

8zAustin to Iturbide, May 25, 1822, Austin Papers, II, Part I, 519. 
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Austin’s loyalty to the empire is further shown in that in his 
original petition of May 13 and a letter to Iturbide of January 
1, 1823, he asked to be made a citizen of Mexico. Evidently this 
was granted, for his passport issued on March 3, 1823, refers to 
“Esteban F. Austin, Citizen of the Empire.”** Unfortunately for 
Mexico, not all of the empresarios who followed were as loyal to 
their adopted country as was Austin. 

The imperial effort to colonize Texas was a failure. The Austin 
grant was too little and too late, the project of Tadeo Ortiz to 
bring European Catholics was sidetracked and lost in the war of 
words waged by members of congress over the general coloniza- 
tion law, and little or no effort was made to encourage Mexican 
families to move to the frontier. At a time when speedy decision 
and instant action was mandatory, the politicians blithely argued 
over the ideological aspects of the slavery question, the economic 
philosophy of land distribution, and other abstract points. 

Although the Indian problems were capably handled and the 
diplomatic negotiations with the northern tribes showed great 
promise, these were not a complete success because of the lack 
of sufficient force. The sixteen thousand men of the Army of the 
Three Guarantees who overawed the expeditionary troops of 
Spain in 1821 were allowed to remain idle and unpaid until 
dissension spread through the ranks and a revolution overthrew 
the empire. How different the story of Texas history might be if 
these troops had been sent to the province of Texas to drive out 
the barbarous Comanches and the encroaching Anglo-Americans. 

The Imperial Colonization Law of 1823, in spite of the fact 
that the only grant made under it was to the sincere and loyal 
Stephen F. Austin, was an open invitation to the land-hungry 
Anglo-Americans to emigrate to Texas. Although the imperial 
government did not open wide the doors of Texas, at least it 
removed the lock. By this action, coupled with the failure to 
dislodge the unauthorized Anglo-American settlers, the imperial 
government, like Dr. Frankenstein of Mary Shelley’s epic novel, 
created a “monster” which could not be controlled. The chain 
of events which resulted in the independence of Texas on March 
2, 1836, began in the days when Texas was ruled by Agustin I 
and a seventh flag, the green, white, and red banner of Mexico, 
with a crowned eagle, flew over the imperial province of Texas. 


*4Bustamante to Austin, March 3, 1822, Austin Papers, II, Part I, 581. 
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Negroes and Judians on the Cexas 
Frontier, 1834-1874 


KENNETH W. PORTER 


O state is richer than Texas in opportunities for observing 

the varied relations of Negroes and Indians under fron- 

tier conditions. It included almost every variety of fron- 
tier settlement from the cotton plantation to the small frontier 
farm and the cattle ranch. The Indians ranged from semi-civilized 
and sedentary tribes, native or immigrant, such as the Caddo 
and Cherokee, to such nomads as the Tonkawa, Lipan Apache, 
Comanche, and Kiowa; their attitude toward the whites was gen- 
erally friendly, intermittently hostile, or consistently hostile, ac- 
cording to tribe and time. Relations with the more nomadic and 
hostile Indians are, however, the most extensive and significant. 
Indians were eliminated as an important element in Texas life 
by 1881, but the period of their significance covered the times 
when Texas was a part of Mexico, an independent republic, a 
state of the United States, a state of the Confederacy, and a state 
of the Union again, times of peace and times of war, though 
these sub-divisions of time do not seem in themselves to have 
been particularly important in this connection. The character- 
istic state of the Texas Negroes at the beginning of the period 
was slavery, at the conclusion, freedom; this break is important. 
This account will not consider relations between Negroes en- 
listed in the United States Army after the Civil War and the 
Indians against whom they were frequently called upon to serve; 
that is a story in itself. 

Relations between Negroes and Indians have been given con- 
siderable scattered attention by writers about Texas in the fron- 
tier period, but their statements are frequently contradictory, 
confusing, and probably, inaccurate. $. H. Blalack is quoted as 
saying: ‘“The Indians weren’t afraid of a Negro at all. They were 
afraid of a white man but they seemed to hate a Negro and would 
kill him any chance they got.” It should hardly be necessary to 


1Florence Fenley, Oldtimers (Uvalde, 1939) , 119. 
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point out to anyone acquainted with Texas frontier history that 
Indians frequently seemed to hate white men as well, as indicated 
by this same desire to kill them “every chance they got.” T. A. 
Babb asserts that the Comanche did not scalp Negroes, who, ac- 
cording to them, had no soul. ‘““However, they would kill negroes 
so as to get them out of the way and also to prevent them from 
killing any of the Indian tribe.”? Here again one might wonder 
whether it was actually such an advanced theological concept as 
the Negroes’ alleged lack of a soul, or rather the texture of the 
scalp-hair, so different from that of Indian or white, which ex- 
empted them from this characteristic mutilation. Indians cer- 
tainly did sometimes scalp Negroes. Wilbarger gives a somewhat 
different picture when he writes: “Very frequently runaway 
negroes would join the Indians and render valuable assistance 
in fighting and stealing, but their dead bodies were never moved, 
nor was a negro ever scalped by them.’’* This contradicts Bla- 
lack’s assertion of the general hatred felt by the Indian for the 
Negro, though it agrees with Babb’s statement that Negroes were 
never scalped. Some more careful examination of the whole 
problem is obviously called for. 

Relations of any significance between Texas Indians and Texas 
Negroes obviously began when slaveholding settlers from the 
United States began to enter Texas, bringing along their Negroes. 
It should not be surprising that the first evidences of relationship 
between Negroes and Indians reveal a feeling of hostility between 
the representatives of the two races. A slaveholder would be un- 
likely to bring to such an exposed frontier a Negro who was not 
thoroughly trustworthy; the danger of his running away to the 
Mexicans or to the Indians themselves was too great to be risked. 
Negroes on the Texas frontier were unlikely to be working in 
gangs under the overseer’s lash; they were rather engaged in 
cattle-herding, carpentry, corn-harvesting, freighting—the same 
sort of jobs that their masters and other white men might be 


2T. A. Babb, In the Bosom of the Comanches (Amarillo, 1912), 44. “Kiowa and 
Comanches ... positively assert that no Indian was ever known to scalp a negro.” 
“Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1867-1868” in “Report of 
the Secretary of the Interior,” House Executive Documents, 40th Cong., 3rd Sess., 
If (1366), No. 1, p. 499. 
8J. W. Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas (1st ed.; Austin, 1889), 412. 
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doing at about the same time. To the Indians, consequently— 
particularly the wild predatory horse-riding Indians of the plains 
—there seemed little difference between the two races. Both 
dressed in shirts and trousers, shoes and hats, both used the axe, 
the hoe, and the plow, drove wagons, lived in houses; that their 
complexions were different seemed of little significance in com- 
parison with their cultural similarity. And so, when Indians 
attacked settlements and ranches and travelers, they usually killed 
or captured white men and Negroes indiscriminately—and Ne- 
groes, about as much identified with the interests of their masters 
and their master’s families as if they were free men working for 
wages, took part in the defense against Indian attack. 

In June, 1834, Judge Gabriel N. Martin and his Negro man- 
servant were killed by Pawnee on the False Washita.* In 1838 a 
Negro slave named Griffin guarded his mistress, Mrs. Maverick, 
through the night with axe and gun against the danger of attack 
by two Tonkawa. The following year this same Griffin and a 
slave named Wiley were attacked in the fields by Indians, but 
escaped. In the previous year two white men and two Negroes 
were attacked by Comanches north of Austin; all “fought brave- 
ly” but were killed. At the time of the famous Council House 
Fight in San Antonio the Negro cook, Jinny Anderson, stood 
between the battling Comanche and her own children and those 
of her mistress with a large rock in her hand, ready to defend 
both alike against the imminent danger.* In 1839 a Fannin Coun- 
ty Negro boy named Smith was sent out to pull corn, equipped 
with a pistol and a butcher knife for his protection; he was 
attacked by three Indians but shot one and made his escape. In 
the same year Hamilton White’s Negro man was killed while 
hauling lumber from Bastrop to Austin.° 

In the great Comanche raid of August, 1840, the Indians 
killed seven Negroes and six whites at Victoria, two Negroes and 
three whites at Linnville, and captured a Negro woman and 
child and a white woman.’ Negroes who did not resist, particu- 


4Ibid., 295-296. 

5Rena Maverick Green (ed.), Memoirs of Mary A. Maverick (San Antonio, 1921) , 
19, 25, 33, 45-46. 

6Wilbarger, Indian Depredations, 431, 266-267. 

TWalter Prescott Webb, The Texas Rangers (Boston, 1935) , 58-61. 
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larly women and children, were often held for ransom, but in 
July, 1840, Indians killed a Negro girl in Travis County and 
threw her body down a well.* On the other hand, captured Negro 
women, like such captured white women as Cynthia Ann Parker, 
might become the wives of their captors. William Banta in 1852 
found in a Comanche camp a Negro woman who had been stolen 
from near Dardanelle, Arkansas, and was the mother of four 
part-Indian daughters.’ 

In 1852 a thirty-five-year-old Negro named ‘Tom, six feet six 
inches in height, and weighing 240 pounds, carried his master to 
safety after the white man had been wounded in an Indian fight; 
in reward Tom received his freedom.*® 

Indians in Comanche County in January, 1858, lanced and 
rode over a Negro belonging to a Mr. Barbee, who escaped by 
playing ’possum; about the same time Indians killed a Mr. Bean 
and also a Negro." In July, 1859, also in Comanche County, 
Indians killed a Negro, “a fine carpenter,” worth about $2,000, 
belonging to Joe Hicks.’* The last antebellum episode of Indian 
hostility toward Texas Negroes which has been encountered was 
in Frio County in 1861. Indians killed two adult Negroes and 
pursued and captured a little Negro boy whom they bruised and 
stabbed, though not fatally, and left behind.’ 

The Civil War did not end Indian hostility toward Negroes 
living among the whites. In March, 1867, near the line dividing 
Hamilton and Bosque counties, Indians killed a Negro and 
speared to death another, who begged for his life.** On June 27, 
1868, at Otter Creek, soldiers ransomed from the Indians six 
captive children, four white and two Negro.** About 1871, In- 


8Wilbarger, Indian Depredations, 269-270. 

*William Banta and J. W. Caldwell, Jr., Twenty-seven Years on the Texas Fron- 
tier (Council Hill, Oklahoma, 1933), 131-132. 

10A. J. Sowell, “J. M. Adams was in many Indian Fights” (excerpted from Texas 
Indian Fighters), Frontier Times, XVIII (November, 1940), 47-49. 

11E, L. Deaton, Indian Fights on the Texas Frontier (Fort Worth, 1927), 114-115; 
Wilbarger, Indian Depredations, 431-432. 

12Deaton, Indian Fights, 18. 

138A, J. Sowell, “The Killing of James Winters by Indians” (excerpted from 
Texas Indian Fighters), Frontier Times, XVIII (October, 1940), 24-27. 

14Deaton, Indian Fights, 141. 

15Wilbur Sturtevant Nye, Carbine and Lance (Norman, Oklahoma, 1937), 65. 
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dians near the Pecos waylaid two white cowboys and a mulatto, 
but the mulatto escaped.’* 

In Kerr County about 1870-1871, the Comanche captured a 
Negro boy of twelve or thirteen named Jack Hardy. Though he 
had never seen an Indian before, he behaved with such coolness 
and courage in the face of the ordeals to which he was subjected 
by his captors that they gave evidence of an intention to adopt 
him by giving him a bow and arrows and telling him that if the 
whites came up with them he must fight. After a few days, how- 
ever, he succeeded in escaping."* 

The story of hostility between Indian and Negro on the Texas 
frontier came to a vivid climax in the tragic drama of Britton 
Johnson, “a shining jet black negro of splendid physique’ be- 
longing to Moses Johnson of Young County. Britton, better 
known as Brit, had been an orderly to officers at Fort Belknap 
before the Civil War and was reputedly one of the best shots on 
the frontier. On October 13, 1864, Comanches killed his son and 
others and carried away his wife, three children, and several 
white captives. Brit succeeded in establishing contact with the 
raiders and pretended that he wished to join the tribe. The 
predatory Indians of the southern plains were so subject to loss 
by warfare that as a matter of deliberate policy they adopted 
such captives, Mexicans or whites, as seemed suitable warrior 
material, and this band was glad to welcome the stalwart Negro. 
After such initial suspicions as the savages may have felt had 
been lulled, Britton succeeded in escaping with his wife and 
children and all but one of the white captives. But on January 
24, 1871, when Brit and two or three friends were engaged in 
hauling supplies from Weatherford to their homes near Fort 
Griffin, twenty-five Comanche or Kiowa, or a mixture of the 
two (these tribes were allied and frequently cooperated) , ap- 
peared on the Butterfield Trail two miles south of Flat Top Moun- 
tain and attacked the Negroes, as they would have attacked 
whites similarly engaged and outnumbered. 

Brit saw that the only chance of survival for himself and his 
friends—and that an almost hopeless one—was to hold out until 


16Alma Ward Hamrick, The Call of the San Saba (San Antonio, 1941), 188-190. 
17A, J. Sowell, Early Settlers and Indian Fighters of Southwest Texas (Austin, 
1900) , 704-709. 
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a larger force of whites might by some miracle appear. He or- 
dered his friends, following his example, to cut their horses’ 
throats to use the dead animals for breastworks. Behind the ani- 
mals’ bodies the Negroes put up a desperate defense. His com- 
panions, less expert in firing without unduly exposing them- 
selves than the frontier-wise Brit, were killed early in the action, 
and Brit took their guns, reloading them during the lulls in the 
action that he might pour in a particularly rapid fire whenever 
a charge came. Charge after charge he beat off, killing and 
wounding many, but it was inevitable that one of the charges 
should at last break over him and lay him dead by the bodies 
of his slain friends and their horses. Enraged at the casualties 
he had inflicted, the Indians mutilated his body with peculiar 
ferocity, disembowelling him and thrusting into the cavity the 
body of a little dog which had accompanied him and shared its 
masters’ fate. On the way home the playful Indians, it is said, 
“amused themselves by throwing the kinky-haired scalps at one 
another,” but finally “threw them away as the hair was too short 
to be of value.” When Brit’s body was found, 173 empty car- 
tridge cases were counted around him."* 

Brit Johnson’s conduct is an example of heroism in conflict 
with the savage foe which may stand beside any tale told of the 
most courageous Texas Indian fighter. It is obvious from the 
total record that the hostile Texas Indians did not distinguish 
on the basis of race between Negroes and whites, at least during 
the generation just covered. A. J. Sowell does the Negroes of the 
Texas frontier more justice than other historians when he writes: 
“They were killed, scalped, and carried away into captivity the 
same as white men, and had to meet all the dangers of the fron- 
tier life as well as their masters, and often fought bravely around 
the frontier cabin in defense of white women and children’ 
and, it might be added, in defense of their own lives and their 

18Wilbarger, Indian Depredations, 579-582; Nye, Carbine and Lance, 45-46, 158; 
Ben C. Stuart, “The Texas Fighters and Frontier Rangers,” MS. in University of 
Texas Library, 193-198. Various Kiowa calendars state, or are interpreted as stating, 
that the scalps of the Negroes were brought back. See James Mooney, “Calendar 
History of the Kiowa Indians,” Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 


American Ethnology (Washington, D. C., 1898), Part I, p. 328; Alice L. Marriott, 
The Ten Grandmothers (Norman, Oklahoma, 1945), 298-299. 


19Sowell, Early Settlers, 704. 
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own women and children. In another place, Sowell seems in 
danger of adopting a stereotyped concept when he writes: “There 
were not many negroes on the frontier’ —true—‘‘and most of them 
had a mortal terror of Indians’—as well they might, considering 
the savagery of the foe and the fact that the Negro slave was 
usually without adequate arms, ‘‘but,”” he honestly adds, “I saw 
one ... in the fight at Battle Creek who stood at his post and 
fought when some of the white men ran in terror from the 
savages.’’*° 

One may say, then, that, during a generation of Indian war- 
fare on the Texas frontier, the comparatively few Negroes present 
were usually regarded by the hostile Indians in about the same 
way as the white men with whom they were associated, and them- 
selves behaved in about the same manner as those white men. 
Negroes were killed and scalped, defenseless or resisting, or suc- 
ceeded in discomfiting the enemy; they were carried off into 
captivity, sometimes adopted, sometimes, in the case of women, 
became the wives of their captors; they sometimes displayed 
cowardice—or on the other hand, exceptional heroism—just as 
did the whites. 

The record is not, however, one of unalloyed hostility. A few 
Negroes, even of the presumably more trustworthy ones who 
were normally taken to the frontier, escaped to the Indians, 
particularly to the more sedentary, less warlike tribes, closer to 
the area of settlement. In 1834 a Negro was noted as living 
among the Pawnee.”* In August, 1848, a Lieutenant Williams 
found “‘a fine looking gentleman of color, somewhat inclined to 
be bow-legged, also very dark ... says his name is Abram, and 
belongs to John Ecleson on the Brazos, near Nashville” in a camp 
of Waco, Keechi, Caddo, and Comanche.” 

Runaway Negroes and, after emancipation, Negroes, probably 

20A. J. Sowell, Rangers and Pioneers of Texas (San Antonio, 1884), 338. An 
account of a fight with the Indians on June 11, 1873, on Verde Creek, Medina 
County, remarks of the settlers involved, “All were well armed except the negro 
(italics are the author’s).” A Negro in slavery times would have been even less 
likely to be properly armed. Mrs. George Hartman, “The Bravery of Henry Hart- 
man,” Frontier Times, IV (October, 1926), 14-15, 48. 

21Wilbarger, Indian Depredations, 296-297. 


22“Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1848,” in House 
Executive Documents, 30th Congress, 2d Sess., I (537), No. 1, p. 215. 
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of an adventurous and even lawless disposition, who moved out 
to the frontier, sometimes not only joined the Indians but en- 
gaged with them in hostilities against the whites. In March, 1839, 
“a motley crowd” of Mexicans, runaway Negroes from the east- 
ern Texas plantations, and Biloxi Indians, commanded by Gen- 
eral Vicente Cordova, fought a battle with Edward Burleson’s 
rangers “near Mill creek, five miles east of Seguin, in the Guada- 
lupe valley.” Cordova’s force was defeated, and in the battle an 
Indian and two Negroes were killed and two Negroes captured. 
One of the captives is variously described as an old man and 
as ‘‘a big French negro, weighing about two hundred pounds. .. . 
This Negro claimed to have always been free, but would not 
acknowledge any allegiance to the Texas government; on the 
contrary, claimed to have always maintained a hostile attitude 
toward the Texans, and ... was accordingly court-martialed and 
sentenced to be shot the next day,” which was done. His less 
defiant companion was sold into slavery.” 

In Grayson County in 1841, a Negro was killed while partici- 
pating with a band of Indians in an attack on the Kitchin house; 
twenty years later, when Indians attacked the Hoover family, 
living along the line between Comanche and Hamilton counties, 
“Mr. Hoover said there was one negro with the Indians.’ 

These evidences of antebellum participation by Negroes, in 
company with Indians, in attacks on the whites are, however, 
few compared to the examples of Indians displaying hostility 
for Negroes and Negroes sharing in the fortunes or misfortunes 
of their white masters or companions. Discontented Negroes were 
more likely to try to escape to the Mexicans, by whom they 
would be welcomed and well treated, than to the Indians, whose 
way of life was not theirs and who might kill them before their 
intention could be manifested. Or they could hide out by them- 
selves, like the armed Negro whom a Texas Ranger encountered, 
in 1859 or 1860, on Santa Anna Peak in Coleman County and 
who said he had run away from Jack County and lived ia the 
mountains several years.** 


23Sowell, Rangers and Pioneers, 187-189; Sowell, Early Settlers, 417; Wilbarger, 
Indian Depredations, 151-157. 

24Wilbarger, Indian Depredations, 405-411; Deaton, Indian Fights, 98. 

25James Pike, Scout and Ranger (2d ed.; Princeton, 1932), 58-62. 
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It was not until after the Civil War that Negroes became 
conspicuous as allies of the Indians and even appeared in posi- 
tions of leadership. The Hazelwood affair is an important exam- 
ple. Early in March, 1868, a Mexican wagon train in Stephens 
County near Greer’s ranch in the vicinity of Pickettsville, was 
visited by thirty-five Indians, including two Negroes and three 
Mexicans, under command of a big Negro. The Indians did not 
molest the Mexicans, though the Negro commander threatened 
them with divine displeasure if they told the whites he was fight- 
ing against them.** The next day George Hazelwood, a rancher, 
encountered the band and was killed, though according to some 
accounts he put up a desperate resistance, killed one Indian, and 
seriously wounded two others, a Mexican and “a big negro, who 
was sub-chief and seemed to be the main leader.’** Three of 
Hazelwood’s cowboys went out to look for him and rode onto 
the hostiles. “A big negro ... who appeared to be their chief” 
—and who had either not been incapacitated by the wound al- 
legedly received in the earlier fight with the rancher or else was 
not the Negro who had been wounded—exchanged shots with 
one of the cowboys until both revolvers were empty, but without 
apparent effect, and then “ordered a charge ... the three men 
retreated to the ranch house.’’** Soldiers went in pursuit, caught 
up with the hostiles, and according to one account, killed twenty 
and captured a Negro and a Mexican who had been wounded 
in the fight with Hazelwood and who died of their wounds. 
According to another, all but one of a part of the band, over- 
taken by the soldiers, were killed, ‘one of the dead being the 
big negro.” Still another version lists the casualties as ‘‘five In- 
dians and one Mexican and one mulatto (both of whom were 
leaders) .” And yet another authority says that two wounded 
hostiles, one a Negro, were captured and put to death.”* The 


26J. M. Franks, Seventy Years in Texas (Gatesville, 1924), 77-79; Captain John 
M. Elkins, Indian Fighting on the Texas Frontier (n.p., 1929), 45-47- Elkins places 
the incident in 1867. 

27Wilbarger, Indian Depredations, 505-506 (this account puts the affair in 1869) ; 
Don H. Biggers, “The Old Ledbetter Salt Works,” Frontier Times, XXI (March, 
1941), 241; M. L. Johnson, True History of the Struggles with Hostile Indians on 
the Frontier of Texas (Dallas, 1923), 24-26. 

*8Elkins, Indian Fighting, 45-47; Franks, Seventy Years in Texas, 77-79. 

29Wilbarger, Indian Depredations, 505-506; Biggers, “The Old Ledbetter Salt 
Works,” Frontier Times, XXI, 241; William Harding Carter, The Life of Lieu- 
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weight of evidence seems to indicate that, whatever the circum- 
stances of his death, a Negro leader was killed in this affair, but 
what is really important is the evidence that in 1868 a Negro 
was commanding a band of hostile, probably Comanche, Indians. 
Civil War and emancipation had brought to the frontier not the 
characteristically trustworthy Negroes, with interests essentially 
the same as their masters’, so far as relations with the Indians 
were concerned, but Negroes of a more adventurous, reckless, 
and even lawless character, sometimes resentful and hostile to- 
ward the whites and ready to ally themselves with the wild In- 
dians against them. 

The Seminole Negro chief Juan Caballo was doubtfully ac- 
cused of having led a band of Lipan in a battle with a detach- 
ment from the Ninth Cavalry on the Pecos River, in June, 1869. 
The chief in actuality was probably at the time in the vicinity 
of Laguna de Parras in southwestern Coahuila, but possibly a 
Negro, whether Seminole or not, was in a position of leadership 
with the Indians in this affair and was mistaken for the famous 
Seminole chief, though the official report of the action makes 
no mention of a Negro’s being among the Indians.*° 

The “big Negro” of the Hazelwood affair was not the only 
Negro leader of this general period to be reported among the 
hostile Indians. Near the borders of Young and Palo Pinto coun- 
ties, not far from Fort Belknap, on May 16, 1869, a dozen en- 
trenched cattlemen, armed only with six-shooters, fought off 
forty to sixty Indians from 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. The Indians were 
“commanded by a large colored man, who gave his orders from 
his seat on a large rock out of gun range.’’ When the Indians 
finally “blew a bugle and went away,” the casualties among the 
cattlemen were three dead and five seriously wounded. Help was 
badly needed—and it was a Negro cowboy who volunteered to go 
after it and successfully carried out his mission.* 
tenant General Chaffee (Chicago, 1917), 64-65; Johnson, True History, 24-26. Nei- 
ther Elkins nor Franks speaks of the Negro being killed, though Elkins says that 
the soldiers overtook a wounded Indian and a Mexican who had been left behind 
to take care of him. The soldiers killed the Indian and Tonkawa scouts later killed 
the Mexican. 

30“Depredations on the Frontiers of Texas,” House Executive Documents, 43d 
Cong., ist Sess., XVII (1615), No. 257, p. 22. 


31Mrs. Minnie C. Gray, “The Salt Creek Fight,” Frontier Times, U1 (July, 1926) , 
g-10; Wilbarger, Indian Depredations, 549-551, gives an account of a fight which, 
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Other Negroes were reported as merely accompanying Indians, 
as Mexicans and whites were similarly reported, in their raids 
on settlements, wagon trains and the like. On April 20, 1872, 
two Mexican teamsters were badly wounded and their eleven 
companions killed near Howard Wells by a band reportedly 
made up of Indians, Mexicans, and Negroes.** 

The last references the writer has encountered to Negroes 
among hostile Indians appear in 1874. Newton C. Brown reports 
that in that year the Indians were defeated in a raid. Shortly 
thereafter 


My little sister ... told me she saw a black man ... in the brush. ... 
He was bare-headed. Had long hair, ... an old pair of ducking 
leggings with a belt ... a big brass earring in his ear, and around 
his shoulders wore a big black skull [shawl?] with safety pins. ... He 
looked very much like an Indian and could not talk or understand 


anything. ... He soon learned to talk and understand. I kept him 
two years and took him to Concho Post and gave him five hundred 
dollars. ... I told him to be honest, not to drink any whiskey or 


steal anything. He cried like a child and begged me to bring him 
back home with me. I told him to go and live with the Mexicans.** 


If this account is to be taken at its face value—and the unusual 
generosity of the parting gift casts something of a fabulous aura 
over the entire episode—the circumstances suggest that the Negro 
had been captured as a child and that he had forgotten English, 
at least temporarily, but had preserved a vague longing for 
civilization and the society of white people which had caused 
him to take advantage of his associates’ defeat to put himself in 
the way of being captured. 

More interesting and significant is another reference to the 
year of 1874. The Comanche, Kiowa, Cheyenne, and Plains Apa- 


from the location, numbers engaged, mention of “a negro ... who was in com- 
mand,” and the like, appears to be the same one, but dates it April 16, 1871. Mrs. 
Gray’s account, however, is much more complete and detailed and probably comes 
more directly, as it is said to be based on information from her husband, who 
commanded in the fight; I have therefore treated it as the more authoritative. 
82Fort Clark Medical Record, July, 1868-January, 1873, pp. 261-262; Nye, Carbine 
and Lance, 152-153. Actually the attack on the wagon train seems to have been 
by Kiowa under Big Bow and White Horse. Mexican captives and half-Mexicans 
were numerous among the Kiowa. Quitan and Tomasi were famous warriors, but 
the latter had been killed earlier (ibid., 132). Botalye, half-Mexican, distinguished 
himself in 1874. White captives were less numerous, but there were some, such as 
Tehan, who participated in raids on their own people (ibid., 214-217). 
33Hamrick, The Call of the San Saba, 190. 
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che who, led by the half-breed Comanche chief, Quanah Parker, 
attacked a party of buffalo-hunters at the Adobe Walls in north- 
western Texas on June 27, 1874, were “directed by bugle calls 
until their bugler was killed late in the afternoon. ... It has been 
said that their bugler was a negro soldier who had deserted.” 
The hunters, at any rate, “found ten Indians and a negro dead”’ 
on the field.** 

After 1874, however, the writer finds no examples either of 
friendly or unfriendly relations between Texas Indians and in- 
dividual Negroes, though from shortly after the Civil War until 
the end of Indian warfare in Texas in 1881 the Negro soldiers 
of the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Infantry and the Ninth 
and ‘Tenth Cavalry, often guided by detachments of the Seminole 
Negro-Indian Scouts, were particularly active and successful in 
campaigns for the elimination of Indian raids upon the Texas 
frontier; but this, as has already been said, is another story, or 
several stories.*® 

Although, as has been seen, the most frequent references to 
relations between Negroes and Indians on the Texas frontier 
indicate a general pattern of mutual hostility similar to that 
which existed between Indians and white frontiersmen, and cer- 
tainly give no encouragement to the idea of any mystical bond 
of unity between members of the darker races, there are enough 
examples of codperation between Negroes and Indians, and even 
of the attainment of leadership by the Negroes among the In- 
dians, particularly after the Civil War, to indicate that the pat- 
tern of relations between Negro and Indian was not absolutely 
identical with that between white and Indian. There are few 
or no examples of whites, except those captured in childhood, 
being associated with Texas Indians hostile to the settlers, still 
less of becoming leaders among them. The adventurous or law- 
less white man was under no necessity of seeking refuge among 
the Indians; he could find associations among other whites of 

84Rupert Norval Richardson, The Comanche Barrier to South Plains Settlement 
(Glendale, California, 1933), 381n; Robert M. Wright, Dodge City: The Cowboy 
Capital (Wichita, Kansas, n.d.), 123-124. Cf. the mention earlier in this article 
of a bugle being blown in 1869 in Texas among a band of Indians commanded 
by a Negro. Gray, “The Salt Creek Fight,” Frontier Times, Ill, 9-10. 

35The author has told the story of the Seminole Negro-Indian scouts in several 


chapters of a history of the Seminole Negroes, recently completed under the tenta- 
tive title, Freedom Over Me. 
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like situation or temperament. Negroes, discontented among the 
whites, were too few in number on the Texas frontier to find 
adequate companionship among those of their own race; joining 
the Indians, however, was a possibility for restless Negroes of 
unusual courage and initiative. That they should occasionally 
attain leadership among their adoptive people was a testimony 
both to these special qualities and to the advantage given them 
by their acquaintance with the white man’s ways and the English 
language. 

According to a long-standing and familiar racial stereotype, 
the Negro always should have been in “mortal terror of the In- 
dians” as a racial characteristic, an evidence of and an essential 
element is an inescapable “racial inferiority’; the Negro who 
was speared begging for his life would be typical. But, examining 
the evidence, one finds that for each such Negro there were ten 
like Griffin, Jinny Anderson, Smith, Tom, Jack Hardy, Brit 
Johnson and his friends, and the two north of Austin who died 
“fighting bravely” by the side of their white companions. The 
over-emphasizers of race would make the Indian, on the one 
hand, hate the Negro, as a Negro; or, on the other hand, would 
insist that the Negro and Indian should be drawn together by 
the common bond of a dark skin. The evidence indicates that 
the Indian recognized the Negro on the frontier as a representa- 
tive, along with the white man, of an agricultural, house-dwell- 
ing, hostile culture, and treated him accordingly, and that the 
Negro, who, on the frontier, bore the bonds of servitude com- 
paratively lightly, felt himself identified with that same culture, 
and defended it and himself against the hostile Indian. 

The Negro was not, however, even on the frontier, completely 
integrated with that culture, and the Negro of exceptional dis- 
cernment and spirit, resenting his position in the white man’s 
cultural pattern, sometimes preferred participation in a less fa- 
miliar culture, by which, nevertheless, he could be completely 
accepted, to a continuance of a subordinate and segregated posi- 
tion in a culture otherwise more sympathetic. The Negro’s 
occasional attainment of leadership in the Indian society further 
denies the naive assumption that the Indian felt any hostility 
for the Negro on a racial basis, or otherwise than as a representa- 
tive of an alien and hostile culture. 


Che Claim of Cexas to Greer County 


BERLIN B. CHAPMAN 
II 


ART I of this article traced the history of the Greer County 
region from 1818 to 1884. During the two-thirds of a cen- 
tury Texas acquired the rights held by Spain in 1819 to 

lands drained by the upper waters of the Red River. Jones and 
Brown, and Clark surveyed a line purported to be the one hun- 
dredth meridian; Texas created the county of Greer and seriously 
contended that the county was within the limits of Texas. 

An act of January 31, 1885, authorized the President to detail 
one or more officers of the army, who, in conjunction with such 
person or persons as might be appointed by Texas, should ascer- 
tain and mark the point where the one hundredth meridian of 
longitude crosses Red River in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty of 1819. The person or persons appointed by virtue of the 
act should make report of his or their action in the premises to 
the secretary of the interior, who should transmit the same to 
Congress at the next session thereof after such report might be 
made, for action by Congress. This was the second and last act 
passed by Congress for the purpose of establishing the eastern 
boundary of the Texas Panhandle by compromise with Texas. 
In accordance with the act, President Grover Cleveland on Sep- 
tember 23 appointed W. R. Livermore, Thomas L. Casey, and 
Lansing H. Beach as a commission to act in conjunction with 
such persons as had been appointed by Texas to ascertain and 
mark the point where the one hundredth meridian crosses the 
Red River.*? On October 24 S. M. Mansfield was appointed a 
member of the commission.** 

On the commission representing Texas were T. J. Brecken- 
ridge, W. S. Henderson, G. R. Freeman, and W. H. Burges. The 
commissioners met as one commission on February 23, 1886, and 


4623 Statutes, XXIII, 296. 
47Messages and Papers of the Presidents, VUII, 317. 
*Tbid., 319. 
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entered upon a tedious examination of evidence*® to determine 
whether the north fork or the south fork of Red River was the 
continuation of Red River west of the junction. The Texas com- 
mission held firmly to its contention that the north fork was the 
main Red River of the treaty of 1819, while the commission 
representing the United States held just as firmly to the conten- 
tion that the south fork was the true Red River of the treaty. 
In this deadlock the commissions on July 16 adjourned sine die, 
with the understanding that each commission would make its 
report to the proper authorities and await instructions. Perhaps 
the most practical result growing out of the labors and investi- 
gations of the commissioners was the collection and publication 
of evidence on both sides of the controversy. 

Texans and other settlers of Greer County assembled in July, 
1886, at Mobeetie, Wheeler County, Texas, and organized Greer 
County with Mangum as the county seat.®° At once the county 
commissioners began the erection of a jail to cost $11,000. The 
Post Office Department, in compliance with the request of the 
citizens, established a post office at Frazer. In 1887 the depart- 
ment listed this office as being in Indian Territory, and “Late in 
Greer County, Texas.’’*t Two years later the post offices of Aaron, 
Frazer, Mangum, Martha, Mount Walsh, Navajoe, Quartz, and 
Warren were named as being in the “Unassigned Land” of Indian 
Territory.*? 

It has been explained that the legislature of Texas by an act of 
April 1, 1887, gave public notice of its purpose to survey and 


49The report of the Texas Boundary Commission contains 170 pages and is in 
House Executive Documents, 50th Cong., ist Sess., XVIII (2550), No. 21. The 
manuscript is in National Archives, Office of Indian Affairs, 2120 Indian Division 
1888, Box 734. 

50Grant Foreman, “Red River and the Spanish Boundary in the United States 
Supreme Court,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Il (1924), 301. 

A. J. Meers of Mangum in a letter of July 20, 1887, to the Attorney General 
of the United States, said he was present at Mobeetie in July, 1886, at the organi- 
zation of Greer County. He reported that county officials were taking stern action 
in reference to financial and land matters, even to the point of ejecting some 
parties who had taken up homesteads in good faith. Meer’s letter is summarized 
in one by Commissioner J. D. C. Adkins to Secretary of Interior, September 15, 
1887, National Archives, Office of Indian Affairs, L. Letter Book 164, pp. 306-308. 

51O0fficial Register of the United States, 1887 (Washington, 1888), II, 481. The 
official spelling of the word, “Frazer,” should be noted. 

52Official Register of the United States, 1889 (Washington, 1890), II, pp. 537-38. 
See also Grant Foreman, History of Oklahoma (Norman, 1942), 258-59. 
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place upon the market for sale lands in Greer County. In con- 
sequence of proceedings under the act, President Cleveland is- 
sued a proclamation on December go stating that the commis- 
sioners on the part of the United States, appointed under the 
act of 1885, had by their report determined that the south fork 
was the true Red River designated in the treaty of 1819, the 
commissioners on the part of Texas refusing to concur in said 
report.®* In the proclamation Cleveland warned and admonished 
all persons, whether claiming to act as officers of Greer County, 
or otherwise, against selling or disposing of, or attempting to 
sell or dispose of any of the lands in said county or from exer- 
cising or attempting to exercise any authority over said lands." 
He also warned and admonished all persons against purchasing 
any part of said territory from any person or persons whom- 
soever. 

By an act of February 23, 1889, the legislature of Texas made 
provision on the part of that state for a board of arbitration to 
decide and finally determine the ownership of lands in Greer 
County.®* The board should consist of three persons, who should 
be learned in the law, one of whom should be appointed by the 
President of the United States, one by the governor of Texas and 
the third who should be the chief justice of some one of the states 
other than Texas, should be agreed upon and appointed by the 
President of the United States and the governor of Texas. The 
board should be appointed and begin its work as early as prac- 
ticable after the passage of an act of Congress making provisions 
similar to those in the act of the legislature of Texas. The decision 
of the board, when certified by it to the President of the United 
States and the governor of Texas, should be recorded in the 
respective general land offices of the United States and ‘Texas 
and should be final and decisive of the controversy. Congress did 


53Proclamation of December 30, 1887, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
VIII, 740-741. 

54The inclination of Texas to dispose of lands in Greer County did not vanish 
instantly. Acting Commissioner R. V. Belt to W. H. Acres, May 16, 1889, Office 
of Indian Affairs, L. Letter Book 184, pp. 378-379. It appears that forbidden at- 
tempts of individuals to exercise authority over lands of Greer County did not 
cease promptly after the issuance of the proclamation. W. L. Randle to Secretary 
of the Interior, January 21, 1890, Office of Indian Affairs, L. 2669-1890; Commis- 
sioner ‘IT. J. Morgan to Randle, February 6, 1890, Office of Indian Affairs, L. Letter 
Book 193, pp. 479-471. 

S>Gammel, Laws of Texas, IX, 1121. 
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not enact legislation for the execution of this plan. The govern- 
ment of the United States continued to consider the claim of 
Texas to Greer County as of questionable validity, and in the 
summer of 1889 Secretary J. W. Noble instructed the Cherokee 
Commission to that effect.** 

The status of Greer County, as recognized by the lawmaking 
powers of Texas, was acquiesced in by the United States until 
Congress by an act of May 2, 1890, directed the attorney general 
to commence in the name and on behalf of the United States, 
and prosecute to a final determination a proper suit in equity 
in the Supreme Court of the United States against Texas, setting 
forth the title and claim of the United States to the county.” 
The relief sought by the bill filed by the attorney general in the 
Supreme Court was the determining and settling of the true 
boundary line between the United States and Texas, and the 
putting at rest of questions then existing as to which fork of Red 
River constituted the true boundary line of the treaty of 1819. 
Texas filed a demurrer, claiming among other things that the 
question presented was political in its nature and character, and 
not susceptible of judicial determination by the Supreme Court 
in the exercise of its jurisdiction as conferred by the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. The case came before the court 
upon the demurrer only, and in February 1892 the court decided 
that it had original jurisdiction of a suit in equity brought by 
the United States against a state to determine the boundary 
between that state and a territory of the United States, and that 
the question was susceptible of judicial determination."* 

Henry S. Pritchett, director of the astronomical observatory 
of Washington University, St. Louis, was employed by Texas to 
determine with utmost accuracy the intersection of the one hun- 
dredth meridian with Red River. In June, Pritchett located this 
intersection 3,797.3 feet east of the monument established by 
Major, and used by Jones and Brown as an initial monument."® 

56Noble’s instructions are in National Archives, Office of Indian Affairs, L. Letter 
Book 184, pp. 165-258. 


57§tatutes, XXVI, 92. 

58United States v. Texas, United States Reports, CXLIII, 621. Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justice Lamar dissented. They were of the opinion that the case was 
not within the original jurisdiction of the court. 

59Pritchett’s report on the fixation of the one hundredth meridian is in House 
Documents, 57th Cong., 1st Sess., CII (4369), No. 635, 31-35. Pritchett was later 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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The intersection located by Pritchett, although on the south fork, 
was comparatively favorable to his employers. 

In October, 1895, the Greer County case was heard by the 
Supreme Court upon its merits. Texas set forth two contentions: 
(1) Since the treaty of 1819 declared that the boundary line 
should be as laid down on Melish’s map, which located the 
one hundredth meridian east of the forks of Red River, thereby 
throwing the entire area in dispute west of the meridian, it was 
immaterial whether this location of the meridian on the map, 
being conclusive on both governments, was astronomically cor- 
rect or not, or whether the one or the other fork was the con- 
tinuation of the main river. (2) If it should be held that the 
treaty referred to the true meridian, the course of the river fol- 
lowed the north fork, and not the south. 

In the argument for Texas appears this sentence: ‘“To suppose 
the treaty-makers intended a line whose position might be shifted 
with every improvement in methods and instruments used in 
making astronomical observations, when expressly declaring that 
it should be as laid down on the map of the treaty, in the midst 
of great and unmistakable natural land marks, is too unreason- 
able for discussion.” It was noted that the act of Congress of 1879 
which included Greer County within the Northern Judicial Dis- 
trict of Texas had been upon the statute book for fifteen years, 
unrepealed, unqualified, and unaffected. The United States con- 
tended that under the treaty of 1819 the boundary line followed 
the course of Red River, and the south fork thereof, westward to 
the one hundredth meridian. 

The Supreme Court on March 16, 1896, concluded that the 
treaty merely took Melish’s map as the general basis for the 
adjustment of the boundaries, and left to subsequent determina- 
tion and exact designation the precise location of the one hun- 
dredth meridian.” The court said that, independently of the 
treaty itself, it must be held that the legislative compact of 1850, 
together with subsequent acts of the governments of the United 
States and Texas, required that the meridian be taken to be the 
true one hundredth meridian, and that the course of Red River 
westward “must go and was intended to go to the true or actual 


6°United States v, Texas, United States Reports, CLXII, 1. In Library of Justice 
Department see, Records of Briefs, October term, 1895, I. 
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100th meridian, and not stop at the Melish 100th meridian.” In 
the judgment of the court the direction in the treaty to follow 
the course of Red River “westward” to the one hundredth me- 
ridian took the line, not up the north fork, but westwardly with 
the south fork, until it reached the one hundredth meridian, 
thence due north to the point where Texas had agreed that the 
line “on the north” should commence. 

The “language inadvertently used in the act of Congress cre- 
ating the Northern Judicial District of Texas” in 1879, was in- 
terpreted by the court as meaning that the territory in dispute 
was placed in that district only for such judicial purposes as were 
competent to the courts of the United States, holden in the dis- 
trict, and that Texas could take nothing in the controversy at 
issue by reason of the provisions of the act. The court would not 
impute to Congress an intention to dispose of an important part 
of the territory of the United States without disclosing such 
intention, either in the title of the act of 1879, or by any words 
in its body indicating a purpose to settle a disputed question of 
boundary. Nor would the court imply on the part of Congress 
a willingness to accomplish by indirection, or by the use of vague 
forms of expression, what, perhaps could have been accomplished 
in an open manner, or by employing such clear, distinct language 
as the occasion and the interests involved alike demanded. 

In regard to the confusion of land titles arising in Greer Coun- 
ty because of the decision sustaining the claim of the United 
States, the court observed that Congress would do all that justice 
required in order to avoid injury to individuals that ought not 
to be inflicted upon them. What might fairly and justly be de- 
manded by Texas, on account of moneys expended for the benefit 
of the inhabitants of the disputed territory, was also a question 
for congressional consideration. The court left to Congress the 
determination of any duty imposed upon it by circumstances 
“arising out of this vexed controversy.” The court decreed that 
Greer County constituted no part of the territory properly in- 
cluded within or rightfully belonging to Texas at the time of the 
admission of that state into the Union, and was not within the 
limits nor under the jurisdiction of that state, but was subject 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. 
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Up to March 16, 1896, Texas exercised jurisdiction over Greer 
County, and the laws of that state were administered there. Per- 
sons seeking to acquire portions of the public lands looked to 
the state for title to tracts claimed by them. Many bona fide 
occupants of lands in the county had taken up and were claiming 
a section of land each, and in many instances improvements had 
been made on all or the greater part of the section. On March 
16, 1896, there were probably 1,600 persons residing in and 
claiming portions of the public lands in Greer County, and 
perhaps one-fourth as many had selected, improved, and culti- 
vated land upon which they intended to make a permanent 
home, but for various reasons they were temporarily residing 
elsewhere at that date. 

Some persons who had established residence on the land 
claimed by them had been forced by successive drouths and 
crop failures to leave their homes and seek work elsewhere. 
Some were residing in dugouts made in the side cf a hill in the 
neighborhood of their claims, and others were residing with 
relatives on adjoining tracts. These claimants believed that Texas 
owned the lands and they expected eventually to obtain titles 
from that state. Had Texas won the Greer County case, persons 
claiming land in even or school sections would have purchased 
as “settlers” when the land became subject to purchase, and 
persons located on odd sections could have put themselves in 
compliance with whatever new law the legislature of Texas might 
pass for the disposition of the lands. 

The same day the Supreme Court decided that the title and 
jurisdiction over Greer County was vested in the United States, 
President Cleveland issued a proclamation" in which he noted 
the claim of the Choctaw nation that the title to these lands 
passed to said nation by virtue of treaties with the United States 
and that the title of said nation to the lands had not been ex- 
tinguished, but that the Choctaw nation had a right and interest 
therein. Cleveland, not admitting in any wise the validity of 
such claim, but for the purpose of preserving the status of said 
lands intact until such time as said claim thereto might be duly 
determined, and in order that persons who had made bona fide 


61The proclamation of March 16, 1896, is in Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents, IX, 690-691. 
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settlement in Greer County before December 30, 1887, should 
not be disturbed until Congress should have fully considered 
their claims for relief, by the proclamation withdrew the lands 
of Greer County from disposition under the public-land laws 
of the United States and declared the same to be in a state of 
reservation until such time as this order of withdrawal should be 
revoked. Cleveland further warned and admonished all persons 
against entering upon the lands of Greer County with a view to 
occupying the same or settling thereon under the public-land 
laws during the existence of the order. Many settlers in Greer 
County had anticipated this proclamation with uneasiness, think- 
ing it might declare all settlers there to be intruders, and direct 
their removal. 

On May 4, 1896, an act of Congress was approved providing 
for the establishment of a government of Greer County, Okla- 
homa, with Mangum as the county seat.** According to the act 
all public buildings and “property of every description” thereto- 
fore belonging to Greer County, Texas, or used in the adminis- 
tration of the public business thereof, was declared to be the 
property of Greer County, Oklahoma. Thus the United States 
did what it could to preserve the former condition of things. 

The Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians filed a memorial in the 
General Land Office, dated April 15, 1896, making known their 
claim to an interest in the lands of Greer County and giving 
notice also that in the event the United States disposed of the same 
the Indians would expect such compensation as they might be 
adjudged to be entitled to by competent authority.“* Four years 
later the Supreme Court of the United States held that the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws had by the treaty of 1866 made an 
absolute cession of their lands west of the ninety-eighth meridian. 

Early in 1895 settlers in Greer County, correctly anticipating 
the decision of the Supreme Court concerning their county, were 
taking collective action to secure an act of Congress giving those 
who had settled in the county and made improvements the 


62Commissioner D. M. Browning to Secretary of Interior, March go, 1896, Office 
of Indian Affairs, L. Letter Book 328, pp. 460-461. 
63Statutes, XXIX, 113. 


844nnual Report General Land Office, 1896, p. 109. United States v. Choctaw 
Nation and Chickasaw Nation, United States Reports, CLXXIX, 494. 
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preferred right to homestead or otherwise perfect their rights 
to the several tracts of land they had improved.** Section one of 
an act of January 18, 1897,"° provided that every person qualified 
under the homestead laws of the United States, who, on March 
16, 1896, was a bona fide occupant of land within the territory 
established as Greer County, should be entitled to continue his 
occupation of such land with improvements thereon, not exceed- 
ing 160 acres, and should be allowed six months preference right 
from the passage of the act within which to initiate his claim 
thereto, and should be entitled to perfect title thereto under the 
provisions of the homestead law, upon payment of land office 
fees only, at the expiration of five years from the date of entry, 
except that such person should receive credit for all time during 
which he or those under whom he claimed® should have con- 
tinuously occupied the same prior to March 16, 1896. 

Every person so qualified should also have the right, for six 


65Com. D. M. Browning to Secretary of Interior, Jan. 26, 1895, Office of Indian 
Affairs, L. Letter Book 296, pp. 401-402. 

66Statutes, XXIX, 490. The act of January 18, 1897, was drawn up by Judge 
Gibson A. Brown of Texas in whose judicial district Greer County was located 
up to March 16, 1896, and who was sent to Washington by the people of Greer 
County for the purpose of explaining to Congress the condition of affairs existing 
there. 

“In a personal interview President Cleveland expressed to Judge Brown his 
desire that the people of Greer County should have their homes, and with the 
assistance of the United States attorney general, Judson Harmon, former governor 
of Ohio, and D. T. Flynn, former delegate from Oklahoma territory, the bill was 
prepared and passed, which gave the original settlers in Greer county the right 
to homestead 160 acres, and to purchase an additional quarter section.” The Daily 
Oklahoman, Oct. 26, 1915, p. 3. See also Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, 
Oklahoma, A History of the State and Its People (4 vols.; New York, 1939), IL, 
559-560. 

87Here is a striking exception to the general homestead law, because an ordinary 
homestead claimant could not take advantage of the occupancy or residence of a 
former claimant from whom he had purchased lands 

A widow was entitled to make entry of any land in Greer County, not exceeding 
160 acres, upon which her deceased husband had actually established residence 
prior to March 16, 1896, which she could perfect under her widow's rigiit. Sie 
could also enter in her individual right other lands, not exceeding 160 acres, of 
which she was an actual bona fide occupant on March 16, 1896, and could pur- 
chase, in her individual right, 160 acres of additional land of which she was in 
actual possession on that date. Her right to make entry of lands and to purchase 
additional lands was by virtue of her individual occupancy at the date fixed in 
the act, and not by virtue of any occupancy of her husband, if he were not in 
life at that time. Hence under section one she had no right of purchase of addi- 
tional land, as widow, by virtue of any occupancy of her husband. Clancy v. 
Parish, Land Office Decisions, XXXII, 308. 
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months prior to all other persons, to purchase at one dollar an 
acre, in five equal annual payments, any additional land of which 
he was in actual possession on March 16, 1896, not exceeding 160 
acres, which, prior to said date, should have been cultivated, pur- 
chased, or improved by him."* When any person entitled to a 
homestead or additional land, as above provided, was the head 
of a family, and though still living, should not take such home- 
stead or additional land, within six months from the passage of 
the act, any member of such family over the age of twenty-one 
years, other than husband or wife, should succeed to the right 
to take such homestead or additional land for three months 
longer, and any such member of the family should also have the 
right to take, as before provided, any excess of additional land 
actually cultivated or improved prior to March 16, 1896, above 
the amount to which such head of the family was entitled, not 
to exceed 160 acres to any one person thus taking as a member 
of such family.*® 

In case of the death of any settler who actually established 
residence and made improvement on land in Greer County prior 
to March 16, 1896, the entry should be treated as having accrued 
at the time the residence was established, and sections 2291 and 
2292 of the Revised Statutes should be applicable thereto. Any 
person entitled to such homestead or additional land should have 
the right prior to January 1, 1897, from the passage of the act” 
to remove all crops and improvements he might have on land 
not taken by him. 


68Land so purchased did not have to be contiguous or “in a body” as provided 
by the homestead law (Section 2289, Revised Statutes). Oliver P. Melton, Land 
Office Decisions, XXIX, 532. 

69In elucidating this provision Acting Secretary Ryan said: “The additional 
preference right given to a qualified member of the family of a bona fide occupant 
is thus a separate and distinct grant. It cannot be exercised until after the expira- 
tion of the time accorded the bona fide occupant himself in which to make his 
selection nor is it operative if there is no qualified member of the family of such 
bona fide occupant, other than husband or wife, to exercise the right, or there is 
no excess of additional land actually cultivated or improved by the bona fide 
occupant prior to March 16, 1896, above the amount which the bona fide occupant 
himself has taken, but it is not dependent upon the question as to whether or not 
the head of the family has taken the amount to which he is entitled.” Tina G. 
Henderson, Land Office Decisions, XXIX, 340. 

70This sentence was verified by comparison with the act in Laws of the United 
States (Originals), National Archives, Division of State Department Archives. 
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Section two of the act provided that all land in Greer County 
not occupied, cultivated, or improved, as provided in the first 
section of the act, or not included within the limits of any town- 
site or reserve, should be subject to entry to actual settlers only, 
under the provisions of the homestead law. This meant that 
settlers could get land free, by residing thereon five years, and 
paying fourteen dollars in filing fees. Other sections of the act 
provided that the inhabitants of any town located in said county 
should be entitled to enter the same as a townsite under the 
provisions of sections 2387, 2388, and 2389 of the Revised Stat- 
utes," provided that all persons who had made or owned im- 
provements on any town lots in said county made prior to March 
16, 1896, should have the preference right to enter said lots 
under the provisions of this act and of the general townsite laws. 

Sections sixteen and thirty-six were reserved for school pur- 
poses as provided in laws relating to Oklahoma, and sections 
thirteen and thirty-three in each township were reserved for such 
purposes as the legislature of the future state of Oklahoma might 
prescribe. Whenever any of the lands reserved for school or other 
purposes, under this act or under the laws of Congress relating 
to Oklahoma, should be found to have been occupied by actual 
settlers or for townsite purposes or homesteads prior to March 
16, 1896, an equal quantity of indemnity lands might be selected 
as provided by law. 

All lands which on March 16, 1896, were occupied for church, 
cemetery, school, or other charitable or voluntary purposes, not 
for profit, not exceeding two acres in each case, should be pat- 
ented to the proper authorities in charge thereof, under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior should 
establish, upon payment of the Government price therefor, ex- 
cepting for school purposes. The act provided for the establish- 
ment of a land office at Mangum. It also provided that all laws 
authorizing commutations of homesteads in Oklahoma should 
apply to Greer County. Commutation, except for townsite pur- 
poses, was governed by the provisions of section twenty-one of 
the act of May 2, 1890, which required the payment of $1.25 
per acre and proof of compliance with the homestead law for 


71Instructions relative to entry of townsites under the sections here named are 
in Land Office Decisions, V, 265. 
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not less than twelve months from date of locating upon the 
homestead. A homestead could be commuted for townsite pur- 
poses under section twenty-two of the same act.” 

Secretary E. A. Hitchcock ruled that the word “‘occupant’’ used 
in section one of the act of January 18, 1897, meant one who 
had the use and possession of land. Hence it followed that any 
qualified claimant who, on March 16, 1896, was in the actual 
use and possession of land claimed by him was entitled to the 
benefits of the first section of the act, whether he was actually 
residing upon the land at that date or not."* To have held that 
the benefits of section one were confined to those who were ac- 
tually residing upon their respective claims on the day named 
would have been unjust to a large number of claimants who 
were as honest in their efforts to comply with the law and obtain 
title to their claims as were those who had actually established 
residence. Hitchcock held that the occupant must have not only 
the possession, but the actual use and enjoyment of the land; 
hence one who had parted with the actual use and enjoyment of 
land, and had not on March 16, 1896, renewed such use and 
enjoyment, was not on that date a bona fide occupant."* Hitch- 
cock in 1900 observed that there was no law authorizing indem- 
nity for losses to the future state of Oklahoma in sections thir- 
teen and thirty-three in Greer County, occasioned by such sec- 
tions being fractional.” 

A notice issued by Commissioner S. W. Lamoreux on January 
27, 1897, stated that all that portion of the public lands within 
Greer County was subject to entry at a land office to be estab- 
lished at Mangum, and that the precise time of the opening of 
the office would be given by publication.”* At Washington in 

72Instructions relative to procedure under section twenty-two of the act of May 
2, 1890, are in ibid., XIX, 348. Instructions to the register and receiver of the 
Mangum land office under the act of January 18, 1897, were issued February 25, 
1897. The instructions are in ibid., XXIV, 184; see also instructions of Aug. 20, 
1903, ibid., XXXII, 236. 

73Frank Johnson, ibid., XXVIII, 537. 

74Bobbitt v. Endsley, ibid., XXX, 435. 


15Territory of Oklahoma, ibid., XXX, 87. Selections by the Territory of Oklahoma, 
amounting to 6,230.06 acres, in lieu of lands lost in place in sections thirteen and 
thirty-three, by reason of certain townships being fractional, were rejected by the 
Department of the Interior. 


76The notice is in Annual Report General Land Office, 1897, p. 125. 
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April, 1897, Henry D. McKnight, register of the Mangum land 
office, conferred with the commissioner of the General Land 
Office on the necessity of extending the time in which prior-right 
settlers must present their applications. 

On May 6 McKnight and James Kelly, receiver of the Mangum 
land office, addressed a letter’? to the commissioner for his per- 
sonal consideration. The letter said in part: 


On our arrival here we learn from reliable information that there 
are at least 2,000 settlers who will have the right prior to other settlers 
in which to present their applications. As we have explained in letters 
heretofore, it will be impossible to open this land office for the trans- 
action of business before June 10 to 15, which will give only about 
one month in which to file these 2,000 applications that, under the 
law, must be presented or their rights will be forfeited. The law 
further provides that any settler may present his application, provided 
he will make affidavit that the land applied for is not occupied, cul- 
tivated, or improved by any other person. Owing to the fact that there 
are about 8,500 quarter sections in this district, it is fair to presume 
that large numbers will avail themselves of this privilege and offer 
their applications along with the prior-right settlers. It is estimated 
that at least 1,000 of this latter class will present applications. If these 
estimates be correct, which we believe they will be, it will be seen that 
fully 3,000 people will be ready to present their applications between 
the time the land office opens and the 18th of July, the time when the 
prior-right settlers to file will expire. As the register stated to you, 
and you seemed to agree with him at the time, it will be a physical 
impossibility to file the 3,000 applications in the period of a little 
over one month. 

McKnight and Kelly asked that proper action be taken where- 
by a disgraceful scramble and perhaps riot and bloodshed might 
be avoided by having Congress give the settlers six months, or 
about that long, in which to present their applications. Secretary 
C. N. Bliss favored the extension of time. On June 2g section 
one of the act of January 18, 1897, was amended’ so that the 
time for the exercise of the preference right of entry granted 
bona fide occupants of land in Greer County was extended to 
January 1, 1898. 

The House Committee on the Public Lands in February, 1899, 
referred to the “fact” that a number of settlers who had exhausted 


™7Letter of May 6, 1897, Senate Documents, 55th Cong., ist Sess., V (3562), 
No. 95, Pp. 2-3. 
78Act of June 23, 1897, Statutes, XXX, 105. 
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their homestead rights had purchased lands from Texas in good 
faith and improved the same, prior to March 16, 1896." On 
March 1, 1899, section one of the act of January 18, 1897, was 
so amended as to allow parties who had had the benefit of the 
homestead laws, and who had purchased lands in Greer County 
from Texas prior to March 16, 1896, to perfect titles to said lands 
according to the provisions of section one hereinbefore men- 
tioned, under such regulations as the commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office might prescribe, and according to the legal sub- 
divisions of public surveys, if no adverse rights had attached.*° 
The limitation was added that no settler should be permitted 
to acquire more than 320 acres under this provision. The act of 
March 1, 1899, rested squarely on the assumption that ‘Texas 
had sold lands in Greer County to settlers. 

On October 22, 1901, John J. Terrell, chief clerk and acting 
commissioner of the General Land Office of Texas, certified that 
the records of that office showed that no land in Greer County 
had ever been sold by Texas.*! Official statements made by Terrell, 
and the Treasury Department of Texas, on October 23 showed 
that Texas made only five leases of lands in Greer County, and 
that the sum of $22,658 was received therefor. The following 
table is compiled from their statements: 

Date of Lease Acres Amount 


Firm and Payment Leased Paid 
Day Land and Cattle Company Aug. 4, 1885 203,000 $12,180 


Pumphrey & Kuykendall 76,000 4,560 

Taylor & Stephens - 67,000 4,020 

Brown, Grove & Company Nov. 3, 1885, 25,000 1,500 

Waco Land and Stock 

Growing Company July 20, 1887 8,500 398 
Total 379,500 $22,658 


House Reports, 55th Cong., 3rd Sess., II (3841), No. 2174. 

80Statutes, XXX, 966. Instructions issued to the register and receiver of the 
Mangum land office under the act of March 1, 1899, are in Land Office Decisions, 
XXVIII, 274-275. 

51Terrell’s statement is in House Documents, 57th Cong., 1st Sess., CX (4377), 
No. 571, Part 1, p. 14. Professor Emma Estill-Harbour pointed out that the Day 
Land and Cattle Company bought up land certificates issued by Texas to the 
veterans of the Texas War of Independence (1836), and for them there was 
allotted to the company on March 28, 1884, 144,640 acres of land in Greer County. 
Estill-Harbour, “A Brief History of the Red River Country Since 1803,” Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, XVI (March, 1938). 83. 
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In 1904 a House Committee on Claims found that while Greer 
County was under the jurisdiction of Texas, the state refused to 
sell any lands therein because of the uncertainty of being able 
ultimately to make good title thereto.*? 

In the Greer County case the Supreme Court mentioned the 
propriety of Congress reimbursing Texas for money spent for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the county. Congress by an act 
of January 15, 1901, directed the Secretary of the Interior to 
inquire and ascertain what lands, if any, Texas had patented to 
Greer County for school purposes; in whom title to said lands 
was then vested; whether said lands were alienated by Greer 
County, and if so, the price paid therefor and what disposition 
was made thereof; and the market value of said lands; and to 
ascertain the sum received from sale, if any, of any public lands, 
sold or disposed of, in Greer County by Texas, and the value of 
such lands.** 

A subsequent report by Secretary E. A. Hitchcock auditing 
the amount the United States was indebted to Texas showed a 
total balance of $50,874.53.°4 This sum included $15,714 for 
10,476 acres in Texas which Greer County sold as school lands 
to D. W. Strain and A. C. Swinburne in 1888.*° The lands were 
valued at $1.50 an acre. Congress by an act of April 27, 1904, 
appropriated the sum named in Hitchcock’s report to pay Texas 
for expenses incurred “in maintaining a civil government, and 
so forth,” in Greer County as shown in Hitchcock’s report.** 

The Mangum land office was opened for transaction of business 
on June 24, 1897, so that it may properly be said that the lands 
of Greer County were formally opened to settlement and entry 
on that day. On June go the area of lands appropriated was 
185,569 acres, which included all lands embraced in selections, 
filings, and entries, perfected and unperfected, and also the area 
of lands granted for school purposes. There were one hundred 
original homestead entries embracing less than 16,000 acres. No 


82House Reports, 58th Cong., and Sess., V (4581), No. 1595, p- 3- 

88Statutes, XXXI, 731. 

84Hitchcock to Speaker of House of Representatives, June 10, 1902, House Re- 
ports, 58th Cong., end Sess., V (4581), No. 1595, pp. 10-11. 

85House Documents, 57th Cong., ist Sess., CX (4377), No. 571, Part 2, p. 2. 

86Statutes, XXXIII, 428. 
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lands were reserved, so that there remained unappropriated 
1,326,006 acres of which 4,460 acres were unsurveyed.” In other 
words about 12 per cent of the lands of Greer County were 
appropriated. 

In 1898 the unappropriated lands were described as ‘prairie, 
farming, and grazing.” In that year there were over 3,000 original 
homestead entries embracing nearly a half million acres.** The 
portion of occupied lands in Greer County rose to 66 per cent 
in 1898, to 73 per cent in 1900, and to g5 per cent in 1902.** 
In 1939 the Court of Claims said: “Of the 1,511,958 acres com- 
prising Greer County the United States sold approximately 1,5 10,- 
458 acres and received as consideration therefor $365,941.74, 
which is an average of 24 cents and a fraction per acre.” The 
government survey cost $49,700. Other costs to the United 
States in selling the lands of the county have not been totaled. 
Lands in Oklahoma between the main forks of Red River in 
1907, when Oklahoma became a state, were organized as Greer 
County and Jackson County, with the north corner becoming a 
part of Beckham County.** Unless otherwise specified, however, 
the term “Greer County” in this article will have reference to 
the area of the county as originally established by Texas. From 
1907 to 1930 the line surveyed by Jones and Brown, and Clark 
was regarded by Oklahoma as its boundary, and jurisdiction was 
exercised accordingly. 

(To be continued) 


87Annual Report of the General Land Office, 1897, pp. 99, 127, 128, 176, 314. 

88Annual Report of the General Land Office, 1898, pp. 199, 340. 

89§. J. Buck, “The Settlement of Oklahoma,” Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy of Science, Arts and Letters, XV, Part 2 (1907) , 362. Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations v. The United States, U. §. Court of Claims Reports, LXXXVIII, 271. 

20A map showing counties in Oklahoma Territory in 1906 is in House Docu- 
ments, 59th Cong., end Sess., XVI (5119), 326; and a map showing counties in 
Oklahoma in 1907 is in J. B. Thoburn and I. M. Holcomb, A History of Oklahoma 
(San Francisco, 1908), 216. The western half of Greer County, was reduced in 
1907, became Harmon County by proclamation of June 2, 1909; Office of Secretary 
of State of Oklahoma, Executive Record, 1. The county was named for Judson 
Harmon, who as United States Attorney General had concluded the case that gave 
Greer County to the United States. 
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Journal of Lincecum’s Travels in Texas, 1835 
Edited by A.L. BRADFORD and T. N. CAMPBELL 


INTRODUCTION 


IDEON LincECcUM? was born in Hancock County, Georgia, 
in 1793, and grew up on the Georgia frontier. He was 
largely self-educated, receiving only five months of for- 

mal schooling when he was fourteen years old. He served in the 

far of 1812, later taught school briefly in Georgia, and in 1818 
moved to the Tombigbee River country in eastern Mississippi, 
where he became an Indian trader among the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw. Over a long period of years Lincecum had studied 
medicine privately, and in 1830 he began practice at Columbus, 
Mississippi. In 1835 he accompanied a small party to Texas for 
the purpose of searching out lands for future settlement. On 
this trip he kept the journal which is reproduced below. In 1848 
Lincecum moved to Texas, settling at Long Point, Washington 
County. Here he began the studies which made him widely 
known as a frontier naturalist. He continued to live at Long 
Point until the death of his wife and bitterness over Reconstruc- 
tion led him to leave the United States. In 1868, at the age of 
seventy-five, he emigrated to Mexico, joining a group of Southern 
expatriates near Tuxpan in the state of Vera Cruz. He lived there 
until his death in 1874. 

1This journal, which is now in the University of Texas Library Archives, was 
kept in a small leather-bound account book. The first few pages of this book show 
accounts dated 1821-1824, but most of the remaining pages are taken up by the 
journal entries, which are written in pencil in a clear hand. The manuscript is 
entitled: “Journal of the travels of Gideon Lincecum from Monroe County, 
Mississippi.” 

2Most of what is known about the life of Lincecum is contained in the “Auto- 
biography of Gideon Lincecum,” Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society, 
VIII (1904), 443-519; and in a biographical essay by S. W. Geiser, Naturalists of 
the Frontier (Dallas, 1948) , 199-214. It is evident from these sources that Lincecum 
was a gifted individual who was handicapped but certainly not repressed by the 
frontier conditions under which most of his life was spent. He had a good mind 


and showed an astonishing diversity of interests. He was also a man of strong and 
colorful personality. 
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The Lincecum Journal gives a picture of Anglo-American 
Texas as it appeared to an observant, land-hunting traveler from 
Mississippi in the year 1835. It contains a wealth of factual in- 
formation. It gives brief descriptions of the major terrain fea- 
tures over which the exploring party traveled—the streams, the 
forests, and the prairies. It contains data on soils, their color, 
texture, and thickness, as well as data on the crops observed 
growing on each type of soil. It also contains abundant informa- 
tion on range conditions and prospects for a livestock industry. 
There are observations on local water and wood supplies, on 
the navigability of the larger Texas rivers, and on the shipping 
potentialities of the Gulf coast. There are notes on weather, on 
flora and fauna, including a good description of the Texas horned 
frog. Incidentally, these notes reflect the curiosity and wonder 
of a man who has just entered a new type of natural environment. 
Of special interest are passages which throw light on the condi- 
tion of the Texas frontier in 1835. Lincecum comments on such 
things as Indian troubles, the quantity of land taken up by set- 
tlers, confusion over land titles, land prices, the founding of new 
towns, and plans for removing the great log rafts which blocked 
navigation on the Red and Colorado rivers. He briefly describes 
the Anglo-American colonies and points out that the chief draw- 
backs to future development are political instability and pressure 
from nomadic Indians. He predicts the coming Texas Revolution 
as well as the eventual complete occupation of Texas. For these 
reasons the Lincecum Journal is a document having both scien- 
tific and historical value. 

A large part of the Journal is dull and matter-of-fact, but here 
and there one finds bright passages which reveal something of 
the character and personality of the man Lincecum. His descrip- 
tions of the vast Texas prairies indicate poetic sensibility. His 
personal integrity is shown by strong reactions to evidences of 
cowardice, dishonesty, and land greed among the Texas colonists. 
Once he bursts into invective which betrays a violent prejudice 
against the Irish colonists on the Gulf coast. But he is usually 
a careful, conscientious observer, distinguishing between hearsay 
and fact, and refusing to accept opinions which he cannot verify. 
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THE JOURNAL 


I am a citizen of Monroe County, Mississippi, at which place 
I left my wife and nine children, with the intention of returning 
in 6 months. 

gth Janry. 1835 
Gideon Lincecum 

January gth. 1835. This day Fred. Weaver, G. Lincecum, 
Benjm. Nix, John Gwin, and Calvin Weaver, left their homes on 
an exploratory expidition to the province of Texas. got on pretty 
well and campped 3 miles in the Chickesaw Nation 

10th. All mud today, but we did not become dull, having had 
the pleasure of laughing all day at Mr. Gwin, who for our amuse- 
ment had the politeness to turn a double Summerset in the 
muddyest creek we found in the day’s travel—Campped on Hool- 
ky [Houlka Creek] 

January 11th. 1834 [1835]. Had a runaway frolic with one 
of the horses—and campped on Natchez trace* in the Chocktaw 
Natan [Nation] at Noah Wall’s old place. 

igth. ‘Traveled but 3 miles today on account of the rain and 
high water. Lay at Moors. 

igth. Swam 2 or 3 creek today—traveled but 7 miles till we 
were prevented progres by the pigeon roost creeks. had nothing 
but an old sedge field to feed our horses on. 

14th. ‘Traveled g miles today. Swam 3 creeks and the prospect 
bad ahead. 

January 15th 1834 [1835] Lay all day water bound at Big 
Bywiahs. 

16th. went 10 miles today, after swimming g or four creeks. 
Lay at Danl. McCurtain’s old place. 

17th. Swam no creeks today Traveled go miles. 

Sunday 18th. ‘Traveled 20 miles today, clear weather 

igth. ‘Traveled 30 miles, slept at Livingston‘ 

Janry. goth. 1835. Traveled go miles, rained all day 

3From here to the Mississippi River near Port Gibson, Mississippi, the party 
evidently followed the famous Natchez Trace, originally an Indian trail and later 


a road, which linked Nashville with Natchez. 


4Abandoned town in Madison County, Mississippi. See Franklin L. Riley, “Ex- 
tinct Towns and Villages in Mississippi,” Publications of the Mississippi Historical 
Society, VII (1g03), 355- 
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2ist. Traveled 30 miles 

2end. Passed through Gibson Port 

23rd. This day crossed the Mississippi 

24. Camped in the Miss. Swamp 

Sunday 25th. This day got us out of the Swamp 

26. This day crossed the washeta [Ouachita] It is a very 
pretty River, 300 yards wide, navigable for any Sized Steam boats 
—the lands we passed through on this river are poor. 

27. Passed over a long poor prarie today Saw a great many 
geese and one bear—and camped in the long leaf pine woods 

28th. This day crossed little river It is about the Size of 
Tombecbe any whare above Demopolis [Alabama], and is on 
the road 18 miles above Alexandria. 

29. Crossed Red River 

go. Could not make much headway, Twas so cold 

January gist. 1835. Travelled 22 miles and Camped in the 
poorest Country I ever saw 

Sunday, February the ist. Traveled 28 miles, camped in hear- 
ing of Fort Jasup [Jessup] 

2nd. Come 36 miles. camped in 3 miles of the Sabine river 

grd. This day crossed the U. S. boundary, and camped 12 
miles in the Spanish dominions Land very poor. 

February 4th. 1835. This day. brot us into the arish bayo 
[Ayish Bayou] land. This is a large body of beatiful lying lands 
and the whole of it is as red as the redest clay in Monroe County, 
Mi[ss]. It produces corn, cotton &c, well, and is as healthy as 
any country in the world. On the northern boundary of these 
good lands is situated St. Augustine a little town 25 miles east 
of Nacogdoches We remained in this little Town 3 or 4 hours. 
It is in a great state of improvement, and the inhabitants extreme- 
ly kind and friendly 

Feb. 5th. From St. Augustine we turned nearly south, to 
examine the lands on Snow river’ we are now camped near the 
river Angeline (pronounced ah.he.lene) We have today seen one 
or two very pretty places. Our Course from home would average 
S. West until we turned from Augustine 


5This refers to the present Neches River below its junction with the Angelina 
River. See journal entry for February 9. 
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Feb. 6th. 1835. Crossed the angeline River this river at low 
water mark is about 40 feet wide and is said to be navigable 40 
miles above where we crossed it there is some pretty places of 
land on the creeks of this river, the low grounds are poor and 
in high water are inundated to the hills on both Sides. To days 
travel lay through pine Barrens interspersed with praries, being 
bounded with long leaf pine forests and not this timber 


( JOURNAL , 1835 ) 
Main Route 
Area Covered on Side Trips 


Feb. 7th. 1835. We are compelled to lie by today on account 
of the cold We are in Lat. 30° 45” and the ice is sufficient to 
bear a man and horse on it. But this is said to be a circumstance 
of rear [rare] occurance in this Country 

8th. Crossed the River naches (pronounced Naish) this river 
is somewhat less than the Angeline, they run together and make 
Snow river, the land on these 2 rivers and between them is a 
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very poor Country, and the low grounds to them are all inun- 
dated lands, and not worth much, there are a few stock keepe s 
settled on these rivers. On the river Naches there is an old Salt 
work, which has been pretty smartly worked. there is salt plenty 
to be seen on top of the ground now (10 days after a rain) left 
by evaporation. Crossed little Alabama creek and camped; on 
this creek the land is tolerable and the range is good. 

Feb. gth. 1835. Crossed Big Alabama creek The land imme- 
diately on this creek is good, as well as the water, indeed the 
water for the last 100 miles have be[en] plenty and excellent 
After crossing the Alabama Creeks the lands are but middling 
until we came to big Sandy this is a bold running clear creek, 
cane fine, and the land pretty good 

10th. This day passed through the thickest woods I ever saw. 
I[t] perhaps surpasses any Country in the world for brush® there 
is 8 or 10 kinds of ever green undergrowth, privy, holly, 3 or 4 
Sorts of bay, wild peach tree, bay berry, &c, and so thick that 
you could not see a man 20 yards for miles, the soil is pretty good 
and the water the verry best. we also crossed 2 other pretty 
creeks, same character, after leaving the last Creek there is some 
pretty fine land which extends to the Trinity river, on which we 
are now camped (Coshata [Creek]) . 

Feb. 11th. Turned the Trinity 

12. Passed through a great deal of fine Prarie land today. 
These praries surpass any thing for beauty of Scenery I have ever 
seen, the soil is as good as it can be, in the greater part of the 
prarie. There is all along the river, first from one to 114 miles 
cane land, then back Swamp, Sometimes considerably wide, and 
then again not so bad, at the edge of this slash commences the 
prairie, and in common, gently rises to the distance, in some 
places, of 80 rods, this slanting prarie, and the level part of it 
next the swamp is as good as it can be. 

From this sideling prarie you reach the high level prarie spread 
out before the wondering eye, as large as infinity. Some of the 
prarie is pretty good, and some excellent, some of it is sloshy 
and unfit for cultivation. All through it is Scattered, here and 
there, at various distances, Islands of timber, Some of these are 


8This is an excellent early description of the Big Thicket area of southeastern 
Texas. 
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sandy and dry, but a great many of them are wet, and the timber 
on any of them is unfit for use, except it be for firewood. there 
is some ash and lynn on them out of which fense rails might be 
made. 

The people as far as we have traveled are friendly, but they 
will not tell the truth, they tell you that all the lands are taken 
up, and perhaps there is not one in ten who have obtained even 
an order of survey for his land. Still the good lands on Trinity 
are covered with claims of one description [or] other, so that a 
Stranger has but little chance to obtain lands, without consid- 
erably more trouble than I am or should be willing to undergo 

igth. Lay bye today, got washing done, &c. 

14. Pass through Liberty and crossed the ‘Irinidad Liberty 
is a small ‘Town place Situated in a large sand prarie on the east 
side of the Trinity river, about 3 or 4 miles from the river. The 
tide rises as high as this place. 

15. Passed through about 5 miles of broken swampy Lands, 
and then entered the large prarie. This prarie extends from the 
Trinity swamp to the river San Jacinto. It rises gently to the 
half way ground, and then again gradually descends to the San 
Jacinto, to the right and left the sight is only here and there 
obstructed by the islands of timber which are thinly interspersed 
over the wide expanse The Trinity river is a small stream not 
exceeding 60 or 70 yards wide at the head of tide water, it is said 
to be the best stream for navigation in texas, but this I cannot 
agree to, It is at every place I have seen it intirely obstructed 
with the timbers which are still, and always will be falling in, 
Its banks are constantly tumbling in, which shows that to clear 
it out would do no good, as it would not remain so any longer 
than to the next high water. The San Jacinto, which we this 
evening forded, is in my opinion another kind of stream for 
navigation to the Trinity. It is a brisk runing Stream about 60 
yards wide and Seems to be at this time all alike shallow, about 
belly deep to a horse with clean banks and open bed to the river. 
This river will once a year allow pretty good navigation for 
keels and Small Steam boats, for a considerable distance into the 
inland the prarie lands on this river are beautiful 

16. Passed over an immense prarie most of which is very 
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poor, the west side would [do] pretty well, but [has] no water, 
the water has been scarce and bad ever since we reached the 
Trinity river 

Feb. 17th. Crossed Cypress bayou. This is a flush runing creek 
and pretty good water, it is a branch of San Jacinto, 45 or 50 
miles long, runing directly from the west, The praries on the 
north Side of this creek are I think good. The soil is a ful choco- 
late color and very light and dry. it is from 10 to 12 miles wide 
and runs west to the Sea Coast, nearly all good. It is bound on 
the north, to the distance of 25 miles by Spring creek, this creek 
abounds with good springs and timber the lands on Spring creek 
are all taken up, on account of the Springs, I suppose, for the 
lands are not as good as they are on the Cypress bayou side, This 
prarie is certainly a most beautiful situation, reaching from San 
Jacinto, a navigable stream, to the Sea Coast, a distance of 75 or 
80 miles. 

18 Feb. 1835. Passed through a vast prarie today. Sometimes 
we were entirely out of Sight of Timber, land nearly all good, 
what, in my judgment should be called excellent. We came out 
between Cypress and Spring creek. these creeks diverge from 
each other, being 8 miles apart at the commencing of the good 
prarie, and 12 or 15 miles apart at their head Leaving the head 
of these creeks you enter the main prarie which is to the eye of 
the creeping traveller bounded by nothing but the heaven, and 
the soil is good as the hear[t] could desire. Oh! what a pitty it 
is that there is no timber. But there are none, not a Stick, not 
even on many of the creeks. we passed 2 considerable creeks 
today, which had not a bush on their banks to mark their course 
through the vast, the boundless sea of grass The water in the 
prarie is good and by diggin may be had easy and plenty. 

We are now stope a while on the Brazos low ground to let our 
horses graze a little the whole surface of the ground is covered 
[with] green grass as thick as a meadow The Brazos lowground 
here is about 5 miles wide, the first 214 miles is what may be 
called second low ground The balance lies 2 or 3 feet lower, but 
is equally good if not better soil. Fanin [Fannin] in his letter 
to the people of Georgia said that the Brazos lands were as good 
as the red river lands. But I should say that, there is no compari- 
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son between the lands of the two Rivers. The Brazos has the 
preference in many respects. The red river lowgrounds are every- 
where cut up with lagoons, slashes, &c, and has deep miry back 
swamps, The brazos has no back swamp, nor are the low grounds 
any where interspersed with lagoons, it is perfectly level with out 
a break of any description except here and there a clear water 
pond which seems to be supported by Springs. 

igth. Crossed the Brazos at San Philipe. This river is about 
120 yards wide, and at low water is not navigable for boats of 
any description, But from the Signs of high water will in my 
opinion be a pretty good stream for Steam Boats at least 3 months 
in the year, tho the people here say the navigation is not good. 
But this they have not tried in a way to ascertain satisfactorily. 

San Philipe is a little Town on the west side of the Brazos 
immediately on the bluff, and has a population of 2 or 300 of 
all descriptions and orders of humanity. 

I had forgotten to name the different kinds of timbers on the 
Brazos lowgrounds. There are plenty of Elm, ash, Hackberry, 
Mulberry, some walnut, Spanish oak (of a peculiar kind), Zan- 
thoxylum, and several other small kinds with which I am unac- 
quainted. The soil here, like the red river bottom is red, but not 
near so deeply painted, that of Red river is about a Spanish 
brown, the Brazos somewhat more than a deep chocolate. 

Feb. goth. This day Brought us through about 15 miles of 
sand prarie (perhaps 20 miles) this prarie is watered with nu- 
merous creeks and branches, water good 2 or 3 of the creeks 
are large and deeply indented in the prarie, which produced an 
agreeable relief to the eye of the weary traveller. The water of 
these creeks is clear, gently flowing over this immense bed of 
sand which comparatively speaking is as white and clean as Snow. 

Leaving this prarie we entered a 10 miles Streak of timber, 
Soil the same as the prarie. This timber is almost entirely Black 
jack and runner post oak from 10 to 15 feet in highth, this too 
is well watered. Reached the edge of the colorado Bottom and 
camped The lowgrounds on this as well as the rest of the rivers 
are taken up, as is also the timbered spots around all the good 
praries, The Cypress Bayou prarie is all we have found in our 
rout that is timbered, and of any amount that is unoccupied and 
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there are several leagues taken up on it. All the good land in 
the whole country as far as we can hear, are taken up, except 
high up—and there all the good places are taken 

Feb. 21st 1835. Turned up the Colorado, and passed through 
about 15 miles of very poor timbered prarie when we turned 
into the low ground and after travelling over 2 or 3 miles of the 
best and prettiest land under the whole heavens, came to the 
long look for Colorado whose swift current was rapidly rolling 
away its beautiful waters to the bosom of the ocean. This river 
is something over 100 yards wide, and at this place (110 miles 
above its mouth) could have been foarded. It is a shallow stream, 
But the water at this time is nearly at the low water mark. Crossed 
over and camped at Burnams.’ This is as hansome a situation 
as any man need desire. he has a well about go feet deep 

Sunday 22nd. passed over a great deal of the best prarie I 
have seen yet, all taken up 

2gst. Still good land 

24th Feb. We are now lying on the west bank of the Colorado 
at the San Antonio road Crossing, 150 miles by land to Mata- 
gorda. The river is navagable this high up, just above this place 
it is said there is a Shoal which it is said is the head of navagation 
But whether this is true or not is not for me to say, As I have 
not examined the shoal. At the crossing is a Town, which the 
people call Bear Strap [Bastrop]. Its proper name I believe is 
Mina. This place is at the extreme upper end of Austins Colony. 
Here on the west Side of the river sets in Milums [Milam’s] 
Colony, but like the rest, all the good places are Selected. 

25. Lay by trying to get information, but could obtain noth- 
ing satisfactory, The people all have two or 3 leagues of land 
a piece, and tell us there are no more to be had that are of any 
account, but they will sell theirs. We would turn out into the 
woods and hunt places for ourselves, but were we to do so we 
could not know the places that are taken, from those which are 
not, and should we find a place that would suit us and make it 
known, it we [will] be claimed by some of the Surveyors, clerks, 

7Jesse Burnam (or Burnham), who lived on the Colorado River a few miles 


below the modern town of La Grange. See “Reminiscences of Captain Jesse Burn- 
ham,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, V (1go1), 12-18. 
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commissioners, Empreseries, or some of the Speculating land 
officers, as premium land, which they would sell to us very rea- 
sonably. 

There is a country we are told, which has not yet been explored 
lying from 60 to 70 miles above this place, that is said to be very 
good, water fine, &c, But this country they have not seen, nor 
will they see it until some body else reports to them that there 
is no danger. Then Strait way they will all over run the country 
and lay their leagues again, as they have already several times 
done, They are very anxious that we should explore the unknown 
country, they are afraid of the Indians, and are desirous for some 
one or any one else to go and see if there is danger, If there is no 
danger, they are ready with Surveyors and all other necessary 
officers to start out and select the best places, before there can 
be surveying done for any body else, and so they have it. No 
stranger, except he could remain in the country 12 months or 
longer can do any thing advantageous for himself in this Country. 

26th. Lay by today on account of the severity of the cold, It 
was hailing, Snowing, & Sleeting greater part of the day, wind 
from the north, very cold indeed. The weather in this country 
is the most variable that I have ever experienced in any country. 
Some days [it] is so warm that you cannot keep your coat on, 
and perhaps a change will take place in three hours that will 
render you uncomfortable under all the clothes you can pack on. 
There appears to be a continual Sesaw between the north and 
south winds, that is, it has been so on our rout ever since we 
crossed red river, having according to our recollection, not ob- 
served the wind to blow from any other direction than from the 
north or south, and what is most singular is, that you seldom 
experience a calm. 

I have in the above mentioned the quality and so forth of the 
lands we have passed over What I have said, only alludes to the 
appearance of the soil. It does indeed look as well as land could 
look, the soil in some places being a fine lively color, and in 
others black and deep, say from 10 feet to 30. One man told us that 
he discovered no change in the color of the Soil from the surface 
to the bottom, which was somewhere about go feet Still the corn 
stalks are very small, and the specimens of Cotton are very poor, 
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I speak now altogether of the prarie lands—the bottom lands 
being as yet almost entirely left uncultivated, owing I suppose 
to the frequent inundations and the labor it would take [to] 
prepare the ground for planting. we saw two experiments in the 
cotton plant in the Swamps of the Colorado, both of which was 
considering the manner in which it was tended very fine. The 
weed was from 8 to 10 feet high, but the whole of the bottom 
lands on all the rivers in this country are subject to frequent 
overflowings. 

In the praries there are two very different kinds of Soil, and 
frequently the line of demarkation is distinctly Visible in one 
step. One kind is a dead bed of Sand, and the other a black Stiff 
crackly deep limy Soil, both of which in my opinion are very 
dead land, one having too much Sand, and the other none—at any 
rate the crops I have seen coroberate the opinion. The corn stalks 
are not thicker than my thumb, nor higher than a mans head— 
the prarie cotton that I saw was as poor as could be. 

27th. ‘Turned back today.° 

Feb. 28th 1835 [No entry] 

Sunday March 1st. Lay at William Bartons® today—from in- 
formation obtained from him, we ascertained from this source, 
and he is a great traveler, all the land that good are Selected. 

end. Lay at Chriswell’s' 

grd. Lay at Burnams 

March 4th. lay all day at Burnams on account of the rain 
I will here mention the prospect of those who turn their atten- 
tion to Cattle and other Stock, the grass range in all the praries 
I have seen is superior for cattle to anything elsewhere of the 
kind on earth. the Summer range is as good as it can be, con- 
sisting of all kinds of summer grass common to the Mi[ssissippi] 
praries, and there is a kind of curley grass which resembles our 


8The party turned back at Bastrop. 

9This is evidently the William Barton who in 1837 moved to the site of the 
present city of Austin, where Barton Creek and Barton Springs bear his name. 
Mrs. Aloise (Walker) Hardy, “A History of Travis County, 1832-1865," M. A. 
Thesis (University of Texas, 1938) , 38-40. 

104 jury list for the years 1838 and 1839 in Fayette County contains the names 
of three Chriswells—John Y., Leroy V., and William. Julia Lee Sinks, “Early Courts 
of Fayette County,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, VII (1903), 


81-84. } 
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Sedge grass which covers the ground in some places for miles, 
so thick that you may lie down upon it as comfortably as you 
would be on a thick straw bed, and there is a kind of grass called 
Muskeat grass which very closely resembles blue grass, which 
affords good grazing for cows and horses all the winter, and in 
Scarce years, when the other mast fails the hogs will do well on it, 
There is also large tracts of wild rye which is equal in all respects 
in the winter for horses, cows, &c, to the tame—at this time it is 
half leg high. 

Besides all this, there is a kind of wild pea vine which is 
voraceously devoured by cows, horses, and almost everything. 
The root of this vine is parenial and from its appearance now, 
as it lies spread over the prarie I think will be very hard to break 
It everywhere surpasses any country for hogs I have ever heard of. 
the ground now in the post oak praries is litterly covered with 
acorns, the live oak groves also afford fine acorns for hogs, and 
there is a sort of oak called the bur oak which bears a fine acorn, 
these acorns are nearly as large as a hens egg, well tasted and 
plenty on Colorado bottoms, there are many other kinds of grass 
and fruits, pacarn [pecan?] &c, on which nearly all kind of Stock 
feed, There is a tree called the Muskeat wood which bears a pea 
or more properly a bean upon which Stock of all kind become 
very fat, more particularly horse the[y] become so fat on these 
peas that it is said they are frequently unfit for service. The peas 
produced by the vine above mentioned are also a nutricious 
food for cows, horses, hogs &c. this vine very much resembles the 
garden pea, only it is a great deal smaller. It is no doubt a species 
of that plant. 

March 8th. Now at Burnhams ferry on Colorado, Here our 
Company dispersed. Some took one direction and some another,” 
as for myself I chose to remain at Burnham’s.’? This I made my 


11In his autobiography (p. 505) Lincecum indicates that by this time the other 
members of the party had seen all of Texas they wanted to see. His reply to them 
was: “No, I have seen nothing yet. I can not consent to return until I make 
myself able to make a satisfactory report in reference to the character and pros- 
pects of this great country.” 

12In a separate account and prescription book in the Lincecum Papers (Univer- 
sity of Texas Archives) the following note was entered: “Texas, March 1oth 1835. 
This day entered into an agreement to stop with Jesse Burnam board free on con- 
ditions that I learn his son Hickerson, bookkeeping &c. Have on hand in silver and 
United States paper three hundred and five dollars 9334 cents—the amounts and 
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home place 55 days, or rather a place to return to from my ex- 
ploring excursions. In the time mentioned I examined the land 
&c on the rivers Navadad, Labacca, Gaulupe, Rockey Creek, 
Harvays, Misa [? partially illegible], Buckners Creek, Cummings 
Creek, and Mill Creek, After satisfying myself with these places, 
I on the end day of May set my face towards home. Spent five 
days examining the Brazos lands. When I arrived at San Felipe 
on the 8th May, when I fell in with Mr. Foley’* and Mr. Cope, 
2 gentn. bound for the U. S. and being pretty well tired of the 
life woodsing it alone concluded to join company with them and 
return home. 

The Country which I have explored since alone is in my judg- 
ment the most desirable part of Texas, It is somewhat rolling, not 
broken and containes considerable very good land, with pretty 
plenty of tolerable good water. The grass is as good as can be, 
consisting of 38 varieties of grass, peas &c, all of it indiscriminately 
devoured by cows, horses &c. The cows are now as fat or fatter 
than ever I saw a stall fed beef in the U. S. I mean the milks 
cows and the dry cattle; It would be incredable to attempt a 
description. The horses too that live entirely on the prairy, are 
as fat as there is any use for them to be. Now I have shewn that 
the land, the grass, the horses, the cows, and I might have added 
Hogs and sheep, are all fine. I will assert that they could not be 
better, and the water will do—the timber too in some places is 


numbers &c of the bills are on another page in this book. This I have recorded, 
for the purpose, should any accident befall me, to let the world know all that is 
necessary for them to know about me. My family resides in Monroe County, 
Mississippi, 10 miles north of Cotton Gin Port. I am a Free mason; and by pro- 
fession a physician. Gideon Lincecum.” John Hickerson Burnam, the son of Jesse 
Burnam, fought in the Battle of San Jacinto. See Sam Houston Dixon and Louis 
Wiltz Kemp, The Heroes of San Jacinto (Houston, 1932), 207. Cotton Gin Port, 
mentioned in this note, is an abandoned town on the Tombigbee River, north of 
Columbus, Mississippi. See George J. Leftwich, “Cotton Gin Port and Gaines’ 
Trace,” Publications of the Mississippi Historical Society, VII (1903) , 263-270; also 
Riley, “Extinct Towns and Villages in Mississippi,” 358-359. 

13In his autobiography (p. 515) Lincecum identifies this man as Mason Foley, 
who lived on the Lavaca River. 

14Lincecum’s autobiography (pp. 507-511) gives an extended account of a long 
trip from Burnam’s place to the Edwards Plateau region, where he was captured 
by the Comanche Indians and later escaped from them. It is puzzling to find that 
the Journal does not record this trip. The autobiography also indicates (pp. 512- 
513) that, while at San Felipe, Lincecum almost became a surgeon in the volunteer 
Texas army. 
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pretty plenty, and almost on any leage that reaches a water course 
the[re] can, with Saving and strict economy, be found timber 
enough for building and firewood There the timber is scarse, 
and poor. 

Deer and turkey are plenty; so are the wolves and panthers, 
as also several of the other cat family, There are some snakes, of 
all sorts, there are spider of many kinds, one species of them, 
which the people here call the terantula, would weigh near 14 
of pound. this indeed is a very dangerous spider—It is not very 
plenty, tho enough to cause those who camp out to use the pre- 
caution of streaching their hair ropes around their palate when 
sleeping at night. It is said that their bite is as painful as that of 
the rattlesnake. They have another very dangerous reptile here 
which is called the San ta fee [centipede]. This is of the Scorpion 
tribe and is armed with stings at both ends. this very often kills 
when it inflicts a wound—besides these, there are many ugly 
nondescript animals there is the horned frog, which is as ugly 
and as dangerous looking thing as any of them, but this it is said 
is inocuous. However, I was afraid to take hold of it for it is 
horny all over, the horns keen and sharp from a half to an inch 
long. Besides all this when he discovers that you are about to 
overtake him, he will turn upon you, when he presents a very 
formidable appearance Strutting out all his hundred horns, he 
will rais himself on his tiptoes and spread himself as wide as your 
hand in this situation he presents himself side-ways, elevating 
the edge next to the enemy, his tail strutted out (for he has a 
tail) shewing himself about 5 inches long, and as thin and as 
sharp as a saw, being nicely horned and toothed on all sides but 
the belly the horns on his head are much the longest, all turning 
back. He has a good eye which he uses like the human turning 
his head when he changes his object. His belly is white and 
smoothe. 

I shall not mention the insect kingdom—which perhaps, exist 
here in as great numbers and varieties as any Country on the 
Continent of america. The most numerous tribe is the black gnat 
the next in order is the musketoe. These rise in clouds so thick 
that when you withdraw your arm suddenly from among them 
you may see the hole where it came from There is the pine gnat 
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and the cedar gnat whose size is between the black gnat and the 
Musketoe, the touch of these gnats is actual fire —Then comes the 
horse fly in all his varieties, these gall and harass the horses and 
cows at such a rate that they are frequently see[n] to fall down 
and bellow in agony. we will now mention the blow fly. this 
species of fly is the most destructive to the brutal creation of all 
the rest, He deposits his young (for he is viviperous) in the 
smallest scratch where blood is drawn, or where a tick has been 
mashed, and they are so numerous that there is always plenty 
at hand when any accident happens that draws the blood to be 
[they are] sure to make a deposite, dogs, hogs, cows, every species 
of animal you may see the sign of them. The human species is 
not exempt from them. There are plenty of all other kinds of 
blow flies, and every other species of flies, gnats, &c, &c. The 
honey bee is also very plenty, so are the wasp and yellow jacket. 

Situation of the Colonies. Austin’s Colony extends from the 
gulf up the Colorado to the San Antonio crossing, a distance of 
150 miles from the coast, and east to the river San Jacinto taking 
in the Brazos, West to Guadalupe, covering the Nevadad and 
the La Vacca country. the two last mentioned rivers are very 
pretty little streams a league of land in the colony coasts $150—go 
dolls. of which is imposition, but the people put up with it 
Robinson’s [Robertson’s]*® Colony lies on the Brazos reaching 
north to the cross timbers, a distance of 270 miles from Austin’s 
which is its southern boundary. ‘This Grant embraces a vast region 
of first rate soil. The principal part of the Colony is prarie nude 
of any kind of timber, except on the water courses, where there 
is a sufficiency for agricultural purposes and for fuel. It does not 
afford so great a proportion of timber as Austin’s Colony. But 
the country is higher, dryer, and not so Subject to inundation, 
as the lower Colony is. It is thought that good wheat may be 
grown in the northern part of this Colony. The chief tributary 
streams of the Brazos, are the Yeagua on the west and the Nevazott 
[Navasota] on the east, which mouth in this Colony and the 

15In 1834 Sterling C. Robertson had regained control of the original Leftwich 
or Nashville Company grant, and at the time of Lincecum’s visit to Texas land 
tides were being issued to colonists. See Mary Virginia Henderson, “Minor Empre- 


sario Contracts for the Colonization of Texas, 1825-1834," Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXXI_ (1928), 322. 
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Little Brazos A league of land in this colo. cost $60. There are 
about 200 settlers and upwards in it. The land office for Robin- 
son’s [Robertson’s] Colony is at Vista [Viesca],'* a little town 
at the falls of the Brazos. 

Milam’s Colony lies between the Colorado and Guadalupe 
rivers, having Austin’s and Dewitt’s colonies for its southern 
boundry. Contains some good lands, is in a healthy region. The 
surface of the southern part is undulating, the Northern part 
mountainous. The northern part of this Colony is said to abound 
in valuable minerals, it is a well watered country. This colony 
is rapidly populating under the management of Robt. H. [M.] 
Williamson. it is said that this gentleman owns the colony al- 
though ostensibly belonging to Milam.’ A legue of land in this 
colony costs $go. 

Dewitt’s Colony lies on the Guadalupe, on the west of Austin’s 
Colorado grant It is a pretty country and is settling fast the 
office in this colony was not yet opened. Dilliom [De Leon’s] 
Colony lies south of Dewitt’s and on the same river, it is nearly 
all taken up by Mexicans, and emigrants from the U. S. The 
lands of this Colony are good, though in general the bodies of 
rich soil are not so extensive. 

The three last named Colonies are better adapted to the rear- 
ing of horses and cattle, In fact the whole country surpasses all 
others for raising cows, horses, hogs &c; but I make some dis- 
tinction on account of Austin’s and Robinson’s [Robertson’s] 
being better adapted to the growing of Cotton, Sugar Cane, &c. 
the soil being richer, in larger bodies and better timbered. 

Powell’s [Power’s] Colony of Irish emigrants l’es on the sea 
coast and the St. Antonio River, south of the Town of La Bahia. 
They are a captious, discontented, quarrelsome, drunken, riotous, 
bigotted, fanatical, ignorant set of Roman Catholics, incapable 
of self government and possessing none of the materials for 
making good Citizens. 

A New Yorker obtained a grant on the Rio Grande 2 or 3 


16This town was later abandoned. See Frank W. Johnson and Eugene C. Barker, 
A History of Texas and Texans, I1 (Chicago and New York, 1914), 748-749. 

17Williamson was the agent for Milam’s colony, but he did not own the colony. 
See Duncan W. Robinson, Judge Robert McAlpin Williamson: Texas’ Three- 
Legged Willie (Austin, 1948), 63. 
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years ago, brot in some families, and then abandoned them."* 
This grant lies in the vicinity of the San Fernando’s with that 
section of the country I am not intimate. 

The Galveston Company’ have obtained a grant, lying from 
the coast up the rivers Trinity and San Jacinto. The Galveston 
bay is included in this grant, and the two above named rivers 
disembogue in it. That country is not very valuable except as a 
stock country, the southern half of it being too low and marshy, 
and the northern part broken and sandy, though well watered 
and the timber equal to any country in the world. I do not wish 
to be understood as intimating that there is little good soil in 
this colony I only speak comparatively to the territory west of 
that part of Texas. 

Towards the source of Trinity the lands are high, dry, and 
fertile This country is unsettled, nor is there much probability 
of its being shortly inhabited by the white man, by reason of 
the numerous aboriginal tribes in that quarter. The remarks 
which I have made about trinity will apply to the Sabine, the 
southern extremity of the Naches, the Angeline, and Snow rivers. 

Mason”’ has obtained a grant of Country which has the great 
road that crosses at Gaines ferry for its southern base, This grant 
comprehends the Ayish bayou, Toweac [Attoyac], Angelina, the 
country on the head of the Naches and I believe some of the 
Trinity and San Jacinto. The rivers Angelina and Naches make 
Snow river which discharges into the western side of the Sabine 
bay. This river is navigable a great way up. 

That part of Red river which lies in Texas is at present most 
spoken of by travellers The lands on that part of red river are, 
in the cotton and corn crops very productive, and high up the 

18In 1833 John Charles Beales brought fifty-nine colonists from New York to 
settle in the territory lying between the Nueces and Rio Grande rivers. The 
charge that Beales abandoned his colonists does not appear to be true. See Hen- 
derson, “Minor Empresario Contracts ,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXXI_ (1928), 25-26. 

19Lincecum here refers to the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company which 
had finally been recognized by the Mexican government. The complex affairs of 


this company are outlined in Henderson, “Minor Empresario Contracts ie 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXI (1928), 302-315. 

20This is evidently John T. Mason of New York, who in June, 1834, obtained 
this grant from the legislature of Coahuila and ‘Texas. See Eugene C. Barker, 
“Land Speculation as a Cause of the Texas Revolution,” Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, X (1906) , 79-82, g2, 94. 
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river good wheat may be grown. It like the rest of Texas, is a 
prarie country with wide bottom lands covered with useful tim- 
ber, affording first rate prairie pasturage This part of Texas is 
now on account of the prospect which is anticipated on the open- 
ing of the raft on red river much talked of by the capitalists of 
that country and Louisiana. 

There is another beautiful though short river which I have 
neglected to mention, the Barnard, it rises between the Brazos 
and Colorado as high up as San Felipe. It runs into the gulf. 
is at its mouth as wide and as deep as the Brazos, and for a short 
distance is navigable. The Timbered lands on the Barnard are 
very fine, producing, like the Brazos, Colorado, Oyster bayou. 
Cany, and Peach creek, from 1600 to 3200 pounds of cotton pr. 
acre large plantations on these water courses often average 3000 
pounds per acre. 

The Guadalupe affords excellent soil; the bottoms are not wide 
& occasionally are subject to inundation. With the Guadalupe 
ends the chief Anglo american settlements towards the west 
There are some settlements on the Noeses, this stream falls into 
Aransas bay west of Guadalupe.” 

The surface everywhere as you approach the seaboard is very 
level, not a hill or gully to be seen in any direction except where 
the rivers pass along in their parallel streaks to mix with the 
ocean. 

The entrance to the mouths of all the rivers are shallow The 
Brazos has not at best above six feet [of] water and is fast filling 
up with sand. this river makes its way to the gulf without any 
widening or bay, as does the Barnard. The pass into Matagorda 
bay has 7 feet [of] water, The La Vacca bay which is the Western 
arm of Matagorda bay has a pass of 8 to 10 feet The greater 
portion of the vessels make their landing at Cox’s point®* up the 
Labacca of late, as being more safe than any of the other landing 
places. 


21Lincecum was misinformed. The Nueces flows into Nueces Bay, a part of 
Corpus Christi Bay. 

22Abandoned port on the eastern shore of Lavaca Bay opposite the present town 
of Port Lavaca. The name “Cox Point” still survives on charts of the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey (see Chart No. 1284, 4th edition, 1945). Cox’s Point was an 
important port of entry in 1835. See Mary Austin Holley, Texas (Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, 1836), 117. 
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The Towns on the Brazos are Velasco at its mouth; at this place 
is kept the custom house for Austin’s Colony. 12 miles above 
Velasco is Brazoria, next is Columbia 12 miles above that This 
place is the head of tide water and any vessel that can enter the 
river can and does run up to Columbia. The next town is San 
Felipe 60 miles farther up. At this place is kept the land office 
for Austin’s Colony. 25 or 30 miles higher up the Brazos opposite 
the mouth of the Nevazott is situated a little town called Wash- 
ington. 100 miles higher up is Vista [Viesca], At this place is 
kept the land office for Robinson’s [Robertson’s] Colony. 

There are no large villages as yet on the Colorado, Matagorda 
is the most important in a commercial point of view. It is on a 
beautiful dry healthy situation, It has about 250 inhabitants. 
There is a raft 4 miles in length 7 miles above Matagorda which 
entirely obstructs the navigation of this river, but there is a 
project on foot for its removal, and when I left that country, 
there was upward of $20,000 subscribed, and it very probably 
that e’er this that [they] have obtained the amount required. 
When this raft is out the navigation of the Colorado will be equal 
to the Brazos and in every other respect it has the ascendancy 
25 miles north of Matagorda on Colorado is Augusta, a town 
which was laid off this year by a gentleman from Tennessee by 
the name of Thomas Cayce.”* 80 miles higher up is another new 
town, named Electra, 28 miles higher is Mina, or Bastrop, This 
is where the San Antonio road crosses the Colorado and may 
become a pretty smart place for business. There is a Steam mill 
now being erected on the east side of the Colorado between 
Bastrop and Electra, There are a number of families settled 35, 
or 40 miles above Bastrop on the river. 

There are many more new towns rising at different points in 
Texas, all of a very late date, One 15 miles north of Coxes point 
on the Nevadad called Santa Anna* in honor of the Mexican 

28Thomas Dodson Cayce (1795-1857) settled in the Lower Colorado river country 
in 1828 or 1829. He operated Cayce’s Ferry on the Colorado River. See Andrew 


Phelps McCormick, Scotch-Irish in Ireland and in America (New Orleans, 1897), 
123-128; Appendix III, 67-73. The town of Augusta apparently did not materialize. 

24Founded in 1834, Santa Anna was the earliest town in what is now Jackson 
County. It was located at the junction of Lavaca and Navidad rivers. In 1835 the 
name was changed to Texana, which in 1836 became the county seat of the newly 
organized Jackson County. Texana was abandoned in 1883 in favor of the new 
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President. Gonzales on the Guadalupe, on the same river, Vic- 
toria. La bahia on the St. Antonio River &c. Matamoros is a large 
Spanish Town 25 miles of the gulf on the Rio Grande, there [are] 
all sorts of people here, and in a commercial point of view it is 
the most important place in all Cohuila and Texas. Here there 
are some heavy importations of goods for home consumption 
This place is resorted to from many of the interior States— 
Durango, Chihuahua, Zacatecas, Tamaulipas, Sonora, and Santa 
Fee. I am told all trade to Matamoros. The population of this 
place is said to be 20,000. There are many other large Towns on 
the Rio Grande. 

The whole of Texas and Coahuila is a fine country and will 
eventually be thickly settled. the part that pleases me best is the 
Colorado country, next is the Nevadad. Then there is the Oyster 
bayou, Cany, Peach Creek, Brazos, Barnard, Guadalupe, and 
from information the red river country, all delightful countries 
—all possessing equal advantages in regard to rearing stock of all 
kinds, lands as good as they can be, and pretty plenty of water. 

Thus far I have described the country in its best light—Its soil, 
its productions, its water, its timber, its Towns, &c. I will now 
make a few remarks on the other side of the question. 

The most serious objection to that Country is the unsettled 
state of Government, and there is no prospect of its being better 
soon, but worse. there is at this time every prospect of war be- 
tween citizens of Texas and the other states of that restless 
republic. 

Another objection is the injury done the citizens by the nu- 
merous wandering tribes of Indians which infest every part of 
the country their principal occupation is horse stealing, but 
when they find a man unarmed with a good horse they generally 
kill him and take his horse and clothing, and whatever he may 
have that they take a fancy to. there we[re] 8 men killed and 
robbed in the bounds of Austin’s Colony during the 3 months 
I remained in the country. there was nothing done by the people 
in retaliation, but what could they do, for they might as well 
undertake to retaliate on the numerous tribes of ravenous beast 


railroad town of Edna. See Johnson and Barker, History of Texas and Texans, 675; 
I. T. Taylor, The Cavalcade of Jackson County (San Antonio, 1938), 98. 
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that inhabits the swamps of their rivers Still this evil may be 
prevented with a few hundred Soldiers posted at proper stations 
the other objections which might be enumerated are common to 
most countries 

A list of towns passed through on our way to Texas. Mississippi: 
Cotton Gin Port, Greenville,?* Canton, Livingston, Raymond, 
Clinton, Gibson Port, Rodney. Louisiana: Harrisonburgh, Alex- 
andria, Fort Jasup (garrison). Texas: Augustine; Liberty on 
Trinity; San Felipe, Brazos River; Mina, San Antonio Road. 

List of rivers with ferries [and prices in dollars]. Tombecbee 
.87, 2 Bayo Pierre .88, Mississippi 7.00, Tensaw 1.75, Bayo Louis 
1.75, Washeta 1.75, Little River 1.75, Red River 1.25, Sabine 
1.50, Angelina 1.50, Naches 1.25, Trinity 1.1214, Brazos .75, Col- 
orado 1.3714. 

25This is not the modern town of Greenville on the Mississippi River, but the 


now abandoned town of Greenville in Jefferson County. The latter was on the 
Natchez Trace (Riley, “Extinct Towns and Villages in Mississippi,” 345-346) . 
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W.G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military 
Department 


Edited by M. L. CRIMMiNS 
(Continued) 


From Fort Inge it was necessary to return to San Antonio to refit, 
preparatory to commencing the tour of the Northern posts of the 
department. The distance, 86 miles E.N.E., is three days travel over 
a fine natural road and well watered country. Several considerable 
streams are crossed on the route, which passes by Fort Lincoln, now 
abandoned. Of these the principal are the Frio, Sabinal, Seco, Hondo, 
Medina, and Leon, distant, in the order named, 7, 20, 33, 47, 61, and 
79 miles, from Fort Inge. Farm houses begin to appear after crossing 
the Seco, near which there is a small German settlement, called 
Dhanis. ‘Twelve miles beyond is the Hondo, and between this and 
Castroville, on the Medina, many extensive fields of corn were passed. 
Castroville is a thriving place of some 800 inhabitants; and within 
the circuit of a few miles there is, probably, an equal population. The 
valley of the Medina as you approach Castroville presents a scene of 
picturesque beauty that is rarely excelled in any country; in the fer- 
tility of its soil, it cannot be surpassed. 

I left San Antonio August 11th to inspect the northern chain of 
posts, and reached Fort Martin Scott, distant 65 miles, a few degrees 
to the west of North, August 13th. The intermediate country is finely 
watered and very diversified in appearance, much of the route being 
over bald mountainous ridges. The Cibolo was crossed at 31 miles, 
and the Guadalupe at 46 miles from San Antonio. This last is a clear, 
swift stream, with steep banks, and was about 60 feet wide and two 
feet deep at the ford; but it is often swollen as to be impassable. 


XVI.—Fort Martin Scotr— (Inspected August 13, 1853.) 


This post is on a small stream called Barron’s Creek, which empties 
into the Pedernales, a branch of the Colorado. Two miles West is 
Fredericksburg, a German settlement of between 800 and goo inhab- 
itants, and where there is a post office. The mail comes weekly by 
Austin, and there is also a weekly express communication with San 
Antonio. The buildings put up are of a better description than at 
most of the posts in Texas. The site belongs to Mr. Twohig of San 
Antonio. It is believed no rent is paid for the land, but the owner 
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has received a considerable sum for fuel and timber cut, and the 
improvements will belong to him when the troops are withdrawn. 

This station is now kept up as a forage depot for trains supplying 
the upper posts. The garrison consists of a Sergeant, a Corporal and 
16 men of the 8th Infantry, under Lt. Theodore Fink® of that regi- 
ment who has been in command since October 1, 1852. A sergeant 
and five men of the detachment are on extra duty; the remainder 
serve as a guard. The men are variously equipped. Some with the 
ordinary percussion musket and others with the Maynard primer 
musket, black belts and white belts are intermixed; some are destitute 
of parts of their equipment; one was without arms; and almost all 
had a very limited supply of clothing. They have not received much 
instruction and made but an indifferent appearance on parade. The 
quarters were in good order and due attention seemed to be paid to 
the preservation of the other public buildings. 

An Ordnance Sergeant is stationed here but there is little for him 
to do, the only Ordnance at the post being a 12 pd’r. mountain 
howitzer, with less than 100 rounds of fixed ammunition and 33 
pounds of powder. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


No citizens are employed and no purchases are made except of 
forage and small quantities of charcoal for the smithery. There are 
goo bushels of corn and 50 tons of hay on hand. The corn was pro- 
cured at 50 cents per bushel, the hay at $4.90 per ton. There is a 
considerable quantity (21,000 feet) of lumber lying in store, which 
might be used at the more advanced frontier posts with much advan- 
tage to the comfort of the troops. Lt. Fink’s accounts were in order, 
and had all been seasonably rendered. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Provisions are obtained from the San Antonio depot. Some 3,000 
rations were on hand and they were in good condition. The cost of 
the ration delivered at the post is 1714 cents. No parts of it could be 
bought on advantageous terms in the vicinity. On account of the 
smallness of the command, fresh beef cannot be obtained. It is sold 
generally at 5 cents per pound. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Neither an ‘Asst. Surgeon nor a Hospital Steward is attached to the 
command, but there is a considerable quantity of hospital stores at 
the post. These were brought from Fort Gates when that post was 


®7Lieutenant Theodore Fink, born in Germany, was breveted second lieutenant 
on January 28, 1848, and was promoted to captain on December 31, 1860. He died 
on May 3, 1861. Heitman, Historical Register of the United States Army, I, 419. 
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broken up. ‘They are not required here and should be sent elsewhere. 
Lt. Fink informs me he requested instructions many months since 
from the then chief Quartermaster (Lt. Col. Tompkins**) in regard 
to disposing of them, but had received no orders on the subject. 

There seems to me little advantage in continuing to occupy Fort 
Martin Scott, and I think the discipline of the service would be pro- 
moted by sending the detachment to its regiment. Forage for passing 
trains might be purchased from dealers in Fredericksburg, at rates 
fixed by the Quartermaster’s Department, as is now done at Castro- 
ville, and the necessity of detaching men more than 100 miles from 
their companies as a guard to a small forage depot, would be thereby 
obviated. 


Continuing my journey from Fort Martin Scott, August 13th, I 
reached Fort Mason, distant 45 miles N. N. W., the day following. 
The country for some ten miles in advance of Fredericksburg is well 
cultivated, but beyond that point there are no settlements. The road 
is rather good, with the exception of a long and steep descent down 
the rocky sides of a mountain, 15 miles from Fredericksburg, and the 
occasional occurrence of narrow and precipitous arroyos or ravines, 
in crossing which loaded wagons are apt to be broken. The Llano 
River is met with nine miles before reaching Fort Mason. At the ford 
it was extremely rapid, some 60 feet wide and two feet deep, flowing 
over a rocky bed. The passage of this stream must often be hazardous 
and sometimes impracticable. 


XVII.—Fort Mason—Ordered to abandoned, S. of W., letter 4 Nov, 53 
(Inspected August 15, 1853.) 


This post is situated 110 miles N. N. W. from San Antonio, on the 
old trail leading thence to Santa Fé, via the old Spanish Fort San 
Saba. It lies between the Llano and San Saba rivers, g miles from 
the point where the road crosses the Llano, 2 miles beyond Comanche 
Creek, and 23 miles distant from the San Saba. The site is elevated 
and salubrious, commanding an extensive view of the surrounding 
country, stone and lime are procured in abundance in the immediate 
vicinity, and an unfailing supply of pure spring water is found within 
400 yards. The post has direct road communication with Forts Mar- 
tin Scott, Croghan, Chadbourne, and McKavett. Mail matter is 
brought up weekly from San Antonio by special express. The build- 
ings were constructed entirely by the command and are substantial 
and comfortable. The land is private property, but I could not 


*8Daniel D. Tompkins graduated from the Military Academy in 1820. He was 
breveted major on September 11, 1836, for gallantry against the Florida Indians 
and lieutenant colonel on May 30, 1848, for meritorious conduct in the war with 
Mexico. He died on February 26, 1863. Ibid., 965. 
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ascertain whether the government held a lease of it. The command- 
ing officer informed me that the owners, some months ago, tendered 
a proposition, which was duly submitted, offering the use of the land 
(1,300 acres) for a term of years, with the right to take building 
material and fuel, at the rate of $50 per month, and the privilege of 
purchasing at any time during said term for $10,000. It was not 
known what reply had been made to this proposition. 

Capt. and Bvt. Col. C. A. May,*® 2d Dragoons, was in command 
of Fort Mason, with the Head Quarters, Band, and Companies A and 
G of his regiment. The troops were reviewed and inspected by me, 
August 15th. The enlisted men present at the post numbered 138; 
including the absentees the strength is 149. For this command there 
are only g1 horses, of which 22 are non-effective. Only a portion, 
therefore, of the garrison could appear at inspection as Cavalry. 

The officers present were— 

Field and Staff. Bvt. Col. C. A. May (Capt. Compy. A) Comdg. 
Compy, post & ed regt. dragoons; ist Lt. T. J. 
Wood, Adjt. 2d Drags; and Asst. Surgeon L. 
Guild.* ist Lt. A. D. Tree,’°? the Regimental 
Quartermaster of 2d Dragoons, was on the sick 
report. 

Company A. ist Lt. S$. H. Starr?** was in arrest since July 31, 
1853, and the Company was commanded at re- 
view by ed Lt. C. W. Field*** of Company G. 


*9Charles Augustus May was breveted major on May 8, 1846, for gallantry in 
the battle of Palo Alto, Texas. He was promoted to lieutenant colonel on May 9, 
1846, for gallantry and distinguished conduct at the battle of Resaca de la Palma, 
Texas, and to colonel on February 23, 1847, for gallantry at Buena Vista, Mexico. 
He resigned his commission on April 20, 1861, and died on December 24, 1864. 
Ibid., 698. 

100Thomas John Wood graduated from the Military Academy in 1845. He be- 
came a brigadier general in the Volunteers on October 11, 1861, and a major 
general on January 27, 1865. He was breveted first lieutenant on February 23, 
1847, for gallantry at Buena Vista; brigadier general on March 13, 1865, for gal- 
lantry at Chickamauga; and major general on March 13, 1865, for gallantry and 
meritorious service at Nashville. Ibid., 1055. 

101.4 Fayette Guild was dismissed from the United States Army on July 1, 1861. 
He served as chief surgeon of the Army of Northern Virginia and as a surgeon in 
the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. [bid., 483. 

102Arthur D. Tree was breveted first lieutenant on August 20, 1847, for gallantry 
at Contreras and Churubusco and died on February 2, 1857. [bid., 969. 

103Samuel Henry Starr was commissioned colonel in the Fifth New Jersey Infan- 
try on August 24, 1861. He was breveted major on May 4, 1862, for gallantry at 
Williamsburg, lieutenant colonel on June 21, 1863, for gallantry at Upperville, 
and colonel July 2, 1863, for gallantry at Gettysburg. He died on November 23, 
1891. Ibid., 917. 

104Charles William Field graduated from the Military Academy in 1849. He re- 
signed from the United States Army on May 30, 1861, and served as major general 
in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. [bid., 418. 
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Company G. ist Lt. James Oakes (Bvt. Capt.) and ed Lt. C. 
W. Field. 
The absent officers were— 
Company A. ed Lt. C. E. Norris, not joined since promotion— 


believed to be serving with part of regiment in 
New Mexico. 

Company G. Capt. W. I. Newton, on 6 months leave from July 
21, 1853. 


The command was reviewed and inspected both mounted and on 
foot. The troops wore the old pattern uniform—to which the Dragoon 
officers are much attached and reluctant to give up for the new dress. 
The men are armed with musketoons, sabres and Colt’s pistols, and 
are furnished with the new black belts. Their appearance at both 
reviews was highly soldierly. In neatness of clothing, arms, accoutre- 
ments, and equipment, they were unexceptionable, while the spirit 
and confidence displayed by them in executing the various ma- 
noeuvres, exhibited a gratifying evidence of the care bestowed on 
their military instruction. The sabres and pistols are good and much 
liked. The musketoons, on the contrary, had many of their smaller 
parts broken. Of this arm there seems to be but one opinion by all 
who have used it, which is that it is utterly unreliable for almost 
any range, and not fit to be put into the hands of troops. 

The horses were mostly thin, though they were thoroughly groomed 
and are provided with the best stables I have seen in Texas. Bvt. Col. 
May represents them as very inferior, and furnished me with a copy 
of an official remonstrance made by him against their being received, 
which paper, marked Y, is hereunto appended. Col. May strongly 
recommends, on grounds both of propriety and economy, that in 
buying horses hereafter for the mounted service two or more cavalry 
officers be associated with the purchasing officer. 

The patterns of the horse equipments are liked, but in material 
and workmanship they are said to be inferior to those furnished from 
the same Manufactory a few years ago. 

The company quarters were neat and well ventilated; the provi- 
sions of the men were wholesome and well cooked, and the messing 
arrangements, generally, excellent. There is a fine garden which 
contributes much to the comfort of the command. I was particularly 
pleased to find each company provided with a small library of 
standard works. 

The company and post records are properly kept, and the office 
of the Regimental Adjutant is in perfect order. 

The presence of the Regimental band tends greatly to enliven 
the post and render the men contented. It is required to play daily 
at stated periods for the entertainment of the command, and on such 
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occasions groups of soldiers may always be seen seated peaceably in 
front of their quarters and listening to the music with evident sat- 
isfaction. 

The police is admirable and, on the whole, I think this post in 
finer order than any Cavalry station visited, and second to none in 
the Department except Ringgold Barracks. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


First Lieut. A. D. Tree, Regimental Quartermaster of the ed 
Dragoons, is in charge of this department. Supplies are mostly ob- 
tained from San Antonio. The means of post transportation are ten 
wagons, six mules each, five pack mules and six mules for expressmen. 
Many of these mules are badly broken down. The issues of forage 
monthly to post animals and the various trains passing, averages from 
1,800 to 2,000 bushels. Hay is obtained at $7.23 per ton, and corn 
can be procured in sufficient quantities within fifty miles of the post, 
at a cost not exceeding 75 cents per bushel. Fuel is cut in the vicinity 
by the troops and no payment has yet been demanded for it. There 
are on hand 280 tons of hay, and 224 bushels of corn. The grazing 
around the post is good. One blacksmith and one wheelwright at 
$45 per month, and a guide and interpreter at $40, are the only 
civilians employed. The soldiers detailed for extra duty average thirty- 
five. They are employed as mechanics, teamsters and labourers in the 
construction of the post. The plank used in building is sawed by 
hand (as is the case at nearly every post) from timber procured at a 
distance of from ten to twenty miles. This is an extremely slow and 
laborious process and it would be economy to furnish a portable saw 
mill. I think there ought also to be a more liberal allowance at all 
the posts of such essential articles as paints, paint brushes, window 
glass, putty, and white wash brushes, than is now authorized. They 
are required as well for the comfort and health of the troops, as for 
the preservation of the public property. 

Lt. Tree’s accounts had been rendered to the latest prescribed dates 
and appeared correct. 

SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT— (Lt. A. D. Tree, Acty. Asst. Comy. Sub- 
sistence.) 

There was a sufficient supply of provisions on hand to supply 
current wants, and they were well stored and of good quality. The 
cost of the ration delivered here is 17 cents. The officers here and 
elsewhere complain that they are charged with the cost of transporta- 
tion of the rations, which are drawn from the depot by their own 
teams, while the officers at Phantom Hill and Fort Belknap, supplied 
in the same way and from the same depot, are excepted, by special 
authority from the War Department, from this additional charge. It 
would seem that the practice in this matter, whatever it may be, 
should be uniform at all the posts of the Department. 
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Fort Mason was the first post in Texas at which I met Indians. 
They were of the Tonkaway tribe, some thirty in number, and had 
come in to beg, and a more squalid, half-starved looking race I have 
never seen. It appears to be usual for Commanding Officers on such 
occasions to direct the issue to these poor creatures of small quantities 
of corn and damaged pork or bacon, though I believe there is no 
regulation authorizing such issues. Humanity, however, requires them 
to be made, and the actual expense to the Government is really very 
trifling, as condemned provisions when sold by auction, conformably 
to the Subsistence Regulations, are invariably sacrificed—the sales 
seldom realising much more than sufficient to cover the auctioneers 
fees. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The hospital department, under Asst. Surgeon L. Guild, was in 
excellent condition. The building which is constructed of logs, con- 
tains only two rooms, a ward and a dispensary, but is it considered 
sufficiently large for the wants of the command. Dr. Guild represents 
Fort Mason to be remarkably healthy. He states that no disease is 
endemic to that particular locality and that they are peculiarly ex- 
empt even from disease of a malarious origin—remittent and inter- 
mittent fevers, the diseases peculiar to the climate, occurring only 
among recruits immediately after their arrival, or among parties on 
detached service from the post. The highest monthly mean temper- 
ature during the year was 81°, in August,—the lowest mean, in Jan- 
uary, 48° 21. The highest range of the thermometer was 95°, in July 
—the lowest, in December and February 20°. 


(To be continued) 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


General’s Department of Texas reports that the Depart- 

ment is sponsoring a project to collect the photographs 
and thumbnail biographical sketches of all the adjutants general 
of Texas. The photographs secured will be rephotographed in a 
uniform size and placed in the Military Section of the Texas 
Memorial Museum where they will be available for historical 
reference purposes. Colonel Wilkes has been able to secure photo- 
graphs and biographies of some of the adjutants general, but the 
early ones especially have proved difficult to procure. Colonel 
Wilkes appended to his letter a list of the adjutants general of 
Texas and the dates of their service along with the statement 
that any assistance which readers of the Quarterly could furnish 
with reference to photographs or biographical information would 
be much appreciated. The list of the adjutants general follows: 


= Colonel William C. Wilkes of the Adjutant 


HucGu McLeop, 1840 (An official letter to McLeod in 1841 shows him 
to have been serving as Adjutant General in 1840.) 

WiLu1aM G. Cooke, April 27, 1846. 

Cuarces L. Mann, December 24, 1847. 

Joun D. Pitts, March 4, 1848. 

Jags S. GiLLetr, November 24, 1851. Discharged by Governor E. M. 
Pease, February 4, 1856, the Legislature having made no provision 
for the continuance of the office. 

A. B. Norton, April 6, 1860. 

WILLIAM Byrp, March 25, 1861. 

J. Y. DasuteLt, November 11, 1861. (Adjutant General and Quar- 
termaster General, under Act of February 14, 1860.) 

J. Y. DasHieLi, January 3, 1862. (Adjutant General and Inspector 
General, under Act approved December 25, 1861, to perfect the 
organization of State troops.) 

D. B. CuLBerson, November 17, 1863. (Resigned 1864.) 

JouN Burke, October 31, 1864. 

D. R. Gurvey, January 1, 1867. 

James Davipson, June 24, 1870, to November 15, 1872. 

FRANK L. Britton, November 14, 1872, to January 20, 1874. 

WILLIAM STEELE, January 20, 1874, to January 25, 1879. 

Joun B. Jones, January 25, 1879, to July 19, 1881. 
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W. H. Kine, July 25, 1881, to January 23, 1891. 

W. H. Masry, January 23, 1891, to May 5, 1898. 

A. P. Wozencraft, May 5, 1898, to January 17, 1899. 

Tuomas Scurry, January 17, 1899, to June 1, 1903. 

Joun A. HuLen, June 1, 1903, to January 23, 1907. 

James O. Newton, January 23, 1907, to December 15, 1910. 
R. H. BeckHaM, December 15, 1910, to January 23, 1911. 
Henry Hutcuincs, January 23, 1911, to September 29g, 1917. 
James A. Har.ey, September 29, 1917, to September go, 1919. 
W. D. Cope, October 1, 1919, to January 20, 1921. 

Tuomas D. Barton, January 20, 1921, to January 23, 1925. 
Mark McGez, January 24, 1925, to December 5, 1925. 
Datias J. MatrHews, December 5, 1925, to January 20, 1927. 
Rosert L. Ropertson, January 20, 1927, to January 22, 1931. 
W. W. STERLING, January 22, 1931, to January 15, 1933. 
Henry Hutcuincs, January 18, 1933, to January 15, 1935. 
Carv E. Nessitt, January 15, 1935, to January 1939. 

Harry Knox, January 1939, to January 1940. 

J. Warr Pace, January 1930, to March 1943. 

ARTHUR B. KNICKERBOCKER, March 1943, to May 1946. 

K. L. Berry, May 1946, to —— 


w OW 


Mrs. Paul Neth, Box 343, Hebbronville, Texas, wishes as much 
detailed information as possible on the Nolan Trail which was 
said to have started in San Antonio and ended in Louisiana. 
Mrs. Neth would like to know whether or not there are any 
markers designating the trail and especially the exact location of 
the points where the trail crossed the major streams and rivers. 


OW 
George P. Huckaby, who did his doctoral dissertation at the 
University on Governor O. B. Colquitt, has recently been ap- 
pointed Dean of the Central State College at Edmond, Oklahoma. 
OW 
Professor Carlos E. Castafieda has an article on ‘‘Fray Juan de 


Zumarraga and Indian Policy in New Spain” in The Americas 
for January, 1949. 


Any member of the Association who can supply the death date 
for Henry W. Augustine should communicate with Miss Harriet 
Smither, Texas State Library, Austin 11, Texas. 
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The preliminary program of the First Congress of Historians 
of Mexico and the United States listed Dr. Charles W. Hackett 
of The University of Texas, as a member of the committee of 
the American Historical Association for the meeting scheduled 
in Monterrey, September 4-9, 1949. Dr. Hackett was also chair- 
man of the inaugural session on the “Teaching of History.” 


The Jefferson Historical Association and Museum held its 
formal opening on April 3, 1949. The opening was held in con- 
junction with the Jefferson Garden Club’s Annual Dogwood 
Trail. Approximately five hundred visitors from Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana visited the museum, which is located in the 
Carnegie Public Library. The main items of interest were the 
Dolly Belle Key and the McDonald-Barbee collections, which 
contained approximately two hundred items each, of a wide 
variety and range of objects. These items consisted of early im- 
plements used in East Texas, articles of furniture, and the like. 
The arrangements for the opening were under the general direc- 
tion and supervision of Executive Committee member Mrs. B. 
Koontz of Jefferson. J. A. R. Moseley, of Dallas and Jefferson, 
has taken a leading part in the establishment of the Jefferson 
history and museum unit. 


KW 


Alma Love (Mrs. W. B.) Chambers of Sanger, Texas, is a new 
member of the Association. Mrs. Chambers writes that the Ben- 
jamin Lyon Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion at Denton has been most active in sponsoring the collection 
of the history of Denton County for the historical section of the 
new county library. It is a pleasure to welcome Mrs. Chambers 
to membership and to extend the best wishes of the Association 
to the Daughters for their worth-while and constructive work 
in preserving the unrecorded history of Denton County. 


wk Ww 


Boyce House who handles publicity from the Dan Waggoner 
Building in Fort Worth has suggested that it might be an item 
for the “Texas Collection” that Texas history is now being related 
over television. On April 7, House made his debut over WBAP- 
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TV in “Lone Star Story Time.” On the opening program he told 
the story of how the first settler of Fort Worth saved his life with 
biscuits and also how “Old Man” Barton’s quick thinking saved 
his life from the Indians. Perhaps this was the first time that 
Texas history was ever recorded through the medium of television 
and the record in the ‘Texas Collection” will be important in 
years to come. 
w ow 


During the week of March 6 a memorial slab was placed by 
the State of Texas at the grave in Oakwood Cemetery in Austin 
of Susanna Dickenson Harnig, mother of “the babe of the 
Alamo.” 


KW 


The Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony held its first session 
June 1-14, 1947, and under the leadership of Hortense Warner 
Ward and Mrs. John A. Vail has since made steady progress. 
Frederic Taubes, Jacob Getlar Smith, Louis Graveure, John Kirk- 
patrick, and Robert P. Tristram Coffin were scheduled to serve 
as counsellors for the 1949 meeting early in June. Especially is 
writing as a creative art stressed in the conferences. 


Kw 


Citizens of Boerne and surrounding areas commemorated a 
century of settlement at the Boerne centennial celebration held 
August 26, 27, and 28. In conjunction with the celebration, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fritz A. ‘Toepperwein announced the release of their 
new book Little Deputy. 

* 

Betty Bingham Munson of Angleton, Texas, has an article in 
the June number of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy dealing with a proposed memorial to General Robert E. 
Lee. To finance the proposed memorial, $45,000 must be raised 
by January 1, 1955, and the quota required of the Texas division 
of the United Daughters of the Confederacy has already been 
underwritten, thus guaranteeing its collection. Members of the 
Association desiring complete information concerning the Lee 
memorial may write to Mrs. Munson at Angleton. 
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The Quarterly would welcome an investigation of and a report 
on all pictures extant of Stephen F. Austin. Such a study might 
be a challenge to the thoroughness of a Winkler and the enter- 
prise of a Vandale. To begin with Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry will 
need to contribute her great fund of information but the study 
would extend from New Orleans to numbers of points in ‘Texas. 


Malcolm McLean reports the following acquisition by the 
University of Texas Library: 

Lic. Santiago Roel, Escobedo 122, Monterrey, Mexico, has pre- 
sented to The University of Texas Archives a 77-page typed cal- 
endar of documents now on file in Monterrey concerning the 
history of Nuevo Leén. Under the general heading of ‘‘Apuntes 
tomados de algunos expedientes del Archivo de la Ciudad de 
Monterrey, Afios de 1592-1880,” he lists the documents by year, 
legajo, and expediente. While Roel does not cover all the docu- 
ments in the archive, his thorough summaries of selected items 
are a considerable addition to the three pages heretofore avail- 
able on this archive in Bolton’s Guide. 


In connection with the commemoration of the gooth anniver- 
sary of Goliad, Hobart Huson and other citizens of the area 
interested in local history are issuing an edited, annotated book- 
let of Dr. J. H. Barnard’s Journal, together with his map of La 
Bahia, Chadwick’s Plan of Fort Defiance, and several other rare 
maps of the vicinity. The publication will be issued in a limited 
edition of 333 copies of which only 300 will be sold. 


KW YW 


A history of Port Aransas and Aransas Pass has been compiled 
by Miller Harwood and W. A. Scrivner in their recently-pub- 
lished booklet Fabulous Port Aransas. Copies may be secured 
from the Aransas Pass Progress, Aransas Pass, Texas. 
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The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since the publication of the July Quarterly: 


Mrs. Will Lake Mr. S. E. Bateman 

1415 Grand Avenue 3415 Brandon Street 

Fort Worth, Texas Dallas 11, Texas 

Mrs. H. N. Halland San Jacinto Museum of History 

1302 Travis Heights Association 

Austin, Texas San Jacinto Monument, Texas 
Dr. Harry Ransom Mr. Tom Slick 

Box 2133 University Station 2000 Milam Building 

Austin, Texas San Antonio 5, Texas 
Mrs. J. M. Falkner Mr. Ted R. Worley 

2101 Bowman Avenue 3002 Duval 

Austin, Texas Austin, Texas 

Mr. Carl Brand Ragland Mr. John R. Beasley 

803 Thomas Street Beasley and Beasley 

Sweetwater, Texas Beeville, Texas 

Miss Josephine H. Henning Mr. Rade Kangerga 

123 West Park Avenue Henderson, Texas 


San Antonio 1, Texas j 
Miss Margaret E. Lengert 


Mr. A. M. Barefield Route 3, Box A1 
4304 Ramsey Rockdale, Texas 


Austin, Texas 
Mr. W. R. Neely 
Mr. Clyde O'Neal Route 1 


400 Franklin Street Taft, Texas 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. A. L. Bradford 
Marble Falls, Texas 


Mrs. Sawnie R. Aldredge, Sr. 
4704 St. Johns Drive 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Mr. R. L. Wagner 
5304 Duval Mr. John C. Robertson 


Austin, Texas c/o Melrose Hotel 
Dallas, Texas 


Rev. Bruce Roberts 
518 East Main 
Uvalde, Texas 


Mr. Marten J. Cramer, Jr. 
140414 West Thirteenth 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Frank H. Dugan 

Edinburg High School Mr. W. G. Vollmer 
Edinburg, Texas T. & P. Building 
1025 Elm Street 


Mr. Hulen E. Clifton 


Estelline, Texas 

Dr. S. J. Seeger 

930 Mercantile Bank Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Seymour Connor 
Box 1850 University Station 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Robert Beamon Mrs. J. M. Ramsey 
1453 Esperson Building 4312 Speedway 
Houston 2, Texas Austin, Texas 
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Mr. Dick Donnelley 
2801 Sixth Avenue 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. J. E. Davant 
Attorney at Law 
Bay City, Texas 


Mr. Morgan J. Davis 
Box 2180 
Houston 1, Texas 


Mrs. H. S. Griffin 
2700 Speedway 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Mr. Alexander Moffit 


1800 Vista Lane 
Austin, Texas 


Miss E. S. Goree 
Burnet, Texas 


Miss Anna Marie du Perier 


Beaumont High Schooi 
Beaumont, Texas 


Texas Collection 


Miss Edith H. Parker 
2104 Nueces 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. R. J. Kleberg, Jr. 
Kingsville, Texas 


Mr. Oscar Haas 
New Braunfels, Texas 


Mr. Billy Bob Lightfoot 
1709 Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. William T. Parmer 
569 King Street 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


Mr. Robert G. Coles 
3107 Wheeling Street 
El Paso, Texas 


Sulphur Springs High School 
Library 

Alice H. Bohannon, Librarian 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 
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Kook Keviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


American and French Flags of The Revolution, 1775-1783. By 
Frank Earle Schermerhorn. Philadelphia (Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Sons of the Revolution) , 1948. Pp. 148. Illustrations 
in color. 

Five years passed from the time this work was begun as a 
project by the Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the Revolution 
until its publication in 1948. The author pays tribute to Thomas 
Hart, president of the Society from 1943 to 1946, in whose ad- 
ministration the project was set up, to the Publication Commit- 
tee of five members of the Society appointed in 1946 which saw 
the book through to publication, and to Stanley Edwards White- 
way, “whose skillful drawings have made the illustrations in this 
book possible.’ The author states the purpose of the book to be 
“an attempt to popularize the subject of the regimental and 
other flags of our Revolutionary War, examining, however, the 
story of each flag in a semi-judicious manner, stating fact coldly 
where it can or has been ascertained, but presenting also (care- 
fully labelled as such) some of the traditions and rumor, the 
possible and the probable, associated with the particular flag.” 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I contains a descrip- 
tion of thirty-seven American flags, together with color plates of 
all of them except the Betsy Ross flag (so-called) , while Part II 
contains a description of twenty-two French flags, together with 
color plates of fifteen of them. In Part I the first flag to be de- 
scribed and discussed is The Stars and Stripes which Betsy (Eliza- 
beth Griscom) Ross, the wife of John Ross, by “strong, persisting 
family tradition,” designed “in her fascinating house on Arch 
Street in Philadelphia.” Then there is General Schuyler’s Betsy 
Ross Flag in which the thirteen stars in the blue canton are 
arranged in a circle rather than in three horizontal rows of four, 
five, and four stars as in the first Stars and Stripes. The Conti- 
nental Navy’s flag with the coiled rattlesnake with thirteen rattles 
and the legend, “Don’t Tread on Me,” had its counterpart in 
another rattlesnake flag with the same caution but with the snake 
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“in a moving or running position,” said flag being used generally 
by land forces. Some of the American flags bore Latin mottoes 
and inscriptions, as, for instance, “Non alius regit,” on the flag 
of Pulaski’s legion. On one of the two flags of the Second New 
Hampshire Regiment appeared the words, “We are one,” while 
the other New Hampshire flag bore the legend, ‘“The glory, not 
the prey.” Only the French Dillon Regiment’s flag had an in- 
scription, the well-known “In hoc signo vinces,” on it, but the 
fleur-de-lis appeared frequently, as did also the Greek cross and 
the diagonal cross. The cantons of the French flags indicate a 
decided tendency towards the use of two colors. The historical 
value of the book lies in the story told about each flag. 


L. BIEsELE 
The University of Texas 


A Sketch of the Life of Brig. Gen. Francis Marion and a History 
of His Brigade. By William Dobein James, A. M. Marietta, 
Ga. (Continental Book Company), 1948. Pp. 182 and an 
appendix, 39 pages. $6.00. 

The accompanying literature distributed by the publisher 
indicates that this is a reprint of the excessively rare 1821 edition 
and that it was printed by photo-offset. The introduction to the 
new edition is by A. A. Salley, historian emeritus and genealogist 
of South Carolina. The author, William Dobein James, was a 
member of Marion’s South Carolina militia and wrote from 
personal experience, a fact which constituted the book a primary 
source and made copies of the original edition in recent years 
draw the fabulous price of several hundreds of dollars. At the 
time of printing the book the author was one of the associate 
judges of equity in South Carolina. 

Francis Marion, whose birth year was given by Judge James 
as 1732, died on February 27, 1795. Marion came of Huguenot 
stock that moved into South Carolina in 1690. Among these 
Huguenots were found the surnames of Horry, Manigault, Huger, 
Gaillard, and Gendron, all well-known in the history of South 
Carolina. Of General Francis Marion the author said that he 
stood “forth the most prominent and illustrious example” in 
military affairs. 
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In his participation in military affairs Francis Marion first saw 
service as a volunteer in the Cherokee War of 1759 and was re- 
ferred to by General Moultrie as ‘“‘an active, brave, and hardy 
soldier; and an excellent partisan officer.” For a brief interim 
he was elected to the provincial congress of South Carolina early 
in 1775 and served until shortly after the news of the battle of 
Lexington and Concord reached his state, helping that body to 
resolve “to raise two regiments of infantry, and one of cavalry.” 
Shortly afterwards Marion was elected a captain in the second 
regiment of infantry and saw service in it under Colonel Moul- 
trie with Captains Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and Thomas 
Pinckney. During the years of the American Revolution Marion 
advanced to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the Continental 
army and to the rank of brigadier general in the South Carolina 
militia. It was during the campaign of 1780 that Colonel Tarle- 
ton, after pursuing Marion for twenty-five miles to Ox Swamp 
north of Kingstree on the east bank of the Black River, said to 
his men, “Come my boys! let us go back, and we will soon find 
the game cock, (meaning Sumter) but as for this d——d old fox, 
the devil himself could not catch him,” and gave up the pursuit. 

The story about Francis Marion is told in a free and easy 
manner. There are references to many persons of Huguenot stock 
and also to persons of English descent. The appendix of thirty- 
nine pages contains “‘copies of letters which passed between sev- 
eral of the leading characters of that day.” Francis Marion de- 
served to have the biography written about him, and the pub- 
lisher of the reprint is to be commended for making the biography 
available again to the reading public. 


L. BIEsELE 
The University of Texas 


Travels in the Confederate States: a Bibliography. By E. Merton 
Coulter. Norman (University of Oklahoma Press), 1948. 
Pp. xiv+289. $7.50. 

It is appropriate that the projected Southern volumes in the 
American Exploration and Travel series should be introduced 
with critical bibliographical studies in the field of Southern 
travel, 1606-1946. Professor Coulter’s present survey and analysis 
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of travel accounts of the Civil War period, the initial volume, 
will prove an indispensable tool for historians of those crucial 
years. 

This book ably achieves the difficult two-fold task of selection 
and of evaluation. As the compiler remarks, “Not again until the 
twentieth century, if then, were there as many travelers in the 
South or in any other part of America as during the Civil War. 
_.. And never have as many travel accounts been written dealing 
with so short a period of American life as appeared on the Con- 
federacy.” The choice of the 492 items comprising the volume 
involves a familiarity also with the vast body of material excluded 
because insignificant. “No work has been considered travel ma- 
terial whose author was not present on the trip he describes 
(except for a few instances in which the author made most of 
the trip and finished his narrative from other sources) .” The 
question, what was the South like during the war years? is an- 
swered by soldiers—chiefly Federals, for intimidation and poverty 
tended to silence the South—as well as by various non-military 
observers, such as journalists and foreigners. Particularly signifi- 
cant are accounts by foreigners, mainly English, who, though 
usually sympathetic with the Confederacy, wrote from a pecu- 
liarly fresh and detached viewpoint. All in all, Professor Coulter's 
evaluation depends rightly upon the education and background 
of the author and upon the time when he wrote. Diaries, unless 
palpably written as propaganda, are more reliable than are regi- 
mental histories or late memoirs, for example, because the diarist 
is close to the event or other matter recorded. “Time,” remarks 
Professor Coulter, “is of the very essence of reliability in remi- 
niscences, but as a few people fell in the reminiscent mood until 
many years have elapsed since the event, there is constant danger 
that a treacherous memory will produce distortion of events.” 

The nearly five hundred authors appear in alphabetical order, 
their dates from Library of Congress cards. After the title and 
full bibliographical description of the travel narrative, Professor 
Coulter indicates briefly its contents and probable value. There 
is perhaps too much attention to the route of the traveler, too 
much geography to the loss of psychology. ‘““There is no major 
area in the South through which some traveler included in this 
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bibliography did not pass and offer some comment on the coun- 
tryside, cities, people, or institutions.” One who will never see 
the book would prefer excerpts rather than itinerary. A. F. Hill’s 
Our Boys, for example, “is sprinkled with reconstructed conver- 
sation and permeated with the atmosphere of the country.” A 
lower font for itinerary would have allowed space for samples 
of conversation and atmosphere. Still, it is abundantly evident 
that Professor Coulter has successfully pointed out the interest 
and value of all narratives; and for the historian that is his task. 

The ample index is not the least valuable adjunct of this 
bibliography. Persons, places, titles, rivers, camps, forts—all are 
easily accessible. Yet in addition to numbering the items in the 
text, further classification would have been useful, such as: 
men-women, Northern-Southern, soldier-civilian, foreign-native. 
“Women, Confederate” in the index seems to be the only com- 
pensation for this lack. In format the book is attractive. The 
Oklahoma Press measures up to its usual standard of excellence 
(only two misprints are noted—“‘superceded,” p. 135, and “Ap- 
pamotox,” p. 213). 
Tuomas P. Harrison, JR. 

The University of Texas 


Rock of Chickamauga: The Life of George H. Thomas. By Free- 
man Cleaves. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1948. 
Pp. xi+ 328. Illustrations, maps, bibliography. $3.75.) 

The author has told a well-balanced story of the life of Thomas, 
colored by a sympathetic tinge throughout. He gives a panoramic 
picture of his pre-Civil War years: childhood and youth in ex- 
treme southeastern Virginia, his cadet days at West Point, his 
experience against the Seminoles in Florida, his part in the 
Mexican War, instructorship at West Point, and service in the 
Southwest on the eve of secession. About three-fourths of the 
book is devoted to the Civil War years, from the spring of 1861, 
when he cast his lot with the Union, until the collapse of Con- 
federate resistance in the spring of 1865. A final chapter is de- 
voted to his part in the reconstruction era until his sudden and 
rather untimely death in March, 1870. 

Illustrations which consist of several pictures of Thomas, other 
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generals, and battle scenes, add interest to the story. A few maps 
aid the reader in following descriptions of battles. The bibliog- 
raphy reveals important omissions in the author's research. The 
index is good, but is not always correct. 

Mr. Cleaves has performed well the difficult task of carrying 
the reader through the many arduous campaigns of Thomas. The 
reviewer is inclined to agree that the subject of the volume did 
not receive the recognition due him. The reviewer is also inclined 
to differ with Commander-in-chief Grant in his estimate of Thom- 
as and Sherman in their campaigns in 1864. After all, Sherman 
had very little opposition in his march from Atlanta to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean the latter part of 1864, and, while he destroyed prop- 
erty, he did not destroy armies. 

Commendable features of the volume are the skill with which 
the author deals with strategy and tactics, the personality of 
Thomas, and frequent reference to his contemporary West Point- 
trained officers. In this connection, it is unfortunate that he made 
an error of fact when he wrote: “Robert E. Lee, Scott’s chief 
engineer, was promoted to lieutenant colonel of regulars; George 
B. McClellan and George Gordon Meade became captains, but 
all three had been graduated from West Point some years before 
Thomas” (p. 43). Since McClellan was not born until Decem- 
ber, 1826, he could hardly have graduated several years before 
1840, the year Thomas graduated! 

Some other errors of fact are: ‘““On December 15, South Caro- 
lina had voted to secede” (p. 63). On pages 70, 72, 73, he refers 
to John Sherman as “Senator John Sherman,” and on page 269, 
“Secretary of State Chase,” and on page 281, “Lee surrendered 
April 10.” 

As a matter of interpretation the reviewer is constrained to 
take exception to classifying McClellan with McDowell and Burn- 
side as a failure in the East (p. 120). It is conceivable that had 
McClellan received even a part of the support from the Federal 
administration that Grant received in 1864 he could have cap- 
tured Richmond during the summer of 1862. In fact, McClellan 
was hampered rather than aided by the Washington Government. 
John W. Burgess, almost fifty years ago, in The Civil War and 
the Constitution, Volume II, pp. 104-5, made the stimulating 
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observation: “Whether a crushing victory over the Confederates, 
ending at once the rebellion, before slavery was destroyed, was 
wanted by all of those who composed the Washington Govern- 
ment may well be suspected. And it is very nearly certain that 
there were some who would have preferred defeat to such a 
victory with McClellan in command. It was a dark, mysterious, 
uncanny thing, which the historian does not need to touch and 
prefers not to touch.” 


RosBerT P. FELGAR 
Alabama State Teachers College 


Land in California. By W. W. Robinson. Berkeley (University 
of California Press) , 1948. Pp. xiii-+-291. $4.00. 

The sub-title, ““The Story of Mission Lands, Ranchos, Squat- 
ters, Mining Claims, Railroad Grants, Land Scrip Homesteads,” 
of the volume, Land in California, by W. W. Robinson, indicates 
the character and scope of this remarkably interesting product of 
the University of California Press. It is one of a series of the 
Chronicles of California, under the general editorship of Herbert 
E. Bolton and John W. Caughey, in commemoration of the state’s 
centennial. The author qualifies as an expert on “Chain of Title,” 
which is the “sequence of ownership as shown by the public rec- 
ords of property transfers.’ He is also possessed of a lively imagi- 
nation and an appreciation of human relations. This is shown 
by one of his illustrations, history of title of the Rancho San 
Pascual, on which present day Pasadena is located. The chain is 
followed through Spanish, Mexican, and American transfers, re- 
flecting not only changing laws of government, but in which 
“people long dead will come to life and testify how a Spanish 
Californian acquired a rancho, how he held, lost, or sold his 
title, how he and his successors lived, what most concerned them, 
how they got along with their neighbors, what interest rate they 
paid on their mortgages, the names of their children, what they 
provided for in their wills, what happened year by year to the 
land and its many owners, and what wars, droughts, booms, and 
busts did for or to them.” 

The author shows sympathetic appreciation of the ‘First Own- 
ers,” the Indians, and their rights. He does not enter into special 
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pleading, but does point out the ruthless disregard of these rights 
by Spaniards, Mexicans, and Americans. The quotation of Cap- 
tain Blacktooth’s oration (p. 21) appeals to the noblest instincts 
of justice and fair play. Creation of the ‘““Missionary Empire,” and 
its secularization, “abrupt, all-inclusive, and harsh,” are briefly 
but graphically depicted. Chapters are also given to the follow- 
ing: “Four Square Leagues,” “First Rancheros,” “Gifts of Land,” 
“Chain of Title,” ‘““The Land Commission,” “Shotgun Titles,” 
“Titles in El Dorado,” “Land Grants to Railroads,” ‘Land for 
Settlers,” ‘Land Scrip,” State as Owner,” “Buying and 
Selling California,” “Insurance of Title,” and “Title Story of ‘Two 
Cities.” The reviewer would not say that all chapters are equally 
interesting and important, but the author has somehow made 
each one readable. The work of the Land Commission, with 
provision for review by the Federal Courts, is explained carefully 
and in detail. The establishment of and leisurely life on the early 
day ranchos is portrayed. The coming of the squatters, their 
impatience of delay and scramble for lands, and eventual reflec- 
tion of their political influence in legislative and judicial bodies, 
are indicated. The effects of land grants to the railroads and 
application of the homestead law to California are shown clearly. 
The far-reaching effects of “land scrip” are interestingly told. 
The development of abstracting and the growing acceptance of 
the author’s own business, “Title Insurance,” are shown. The 
struggle of San Francisco for full title to its “Foursquare Leagues”’ 
constitutes one of the most illuminating and interesting contribu- 
tions of the book. 

The Appendix contains three valuable documents: “Boundary 
and Property Provisions of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
1848,” “Act for the Admission of California into the Union,” 
and ‘“‘Act to Ascertain and Settle the Private Land Claims in the 
State of California.” There is an extensive bibliography, with 
critical comments, and there is a workable index. If the other 
volumes maintain the standard set by Mr. Robinson then The 
Chronicles of California will, indeed, be “an enduring commem- 
oration of the state’s centennial.” 


J. L. WALLER 


Texas Western College 
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Contributors 


Seymour V. Connor, “Log Cabins in Texas,” received his B.A. 
and his M.A. from the University of Texas. He has contributed 
articles to: Studies in English (University of Texas), and the 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. He is now working 
on his Ph.D. at the University of Texas. 

JoserpH Cart MCELHANNON, “Imperial Mexico and Texas, 1821- 
1823,” received his B.A. and his M.A. from Baylor University; 
he has been a graduate student at the University of Texas, and, at 
present, is a member of the faculty of Baylor University. 


KENNETH W. Porter, ‘““Negroes and Indians on the Texas Fron- 
tier, 1834-1874,” received his Ph.D. from Harvard University. He 
was a member of the Department of History at Vassar College, 
1938-1948; he has contributed articles to the journals of the his- 
torical societies of Oregon, Washington, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Oklahoma, and Florida. He is now Director of Research of 
the Business History Foundation. 


BERLIN B. CHAPMAN, “The Claim of Texas to Greer County,” 
is professor of history at Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


Tuomas N. CAMPBELL, “Journal of Lincecum’s Travels in 
Texas, 1835,” received his Ph.D. from Harvard University in 
1947. He has contributed articles to: the Bulletin of the Geologi- 
cal Society of America, Publications of the West Texas Historical 
and Scientific Society, Texas Archaeological News, American An- 
tiquity, Bulletin of the Texas Archaeological and Paleontological 


Society, Texas Game and Fish, Tree-Ring Bulletin, and the 
Texas Journal of Science. Dr. Campbell is now Associate Pro- 


fessor and Chairman of the Department of Anthropology at the 
University of Texas. 


A. L. Braprorp, “Journal of Lincecum’s Travels in Texas, 
1835," a great grandson of Gideon Lincecum, is a retired marine 
engineer. He is now living at Marble Falls, Texas. 


CotonEL M. L. Crimmins, “W. G. Freeman’s Report on the 
Eighth Military Department,” is a retired army officer distin- 
guished for his military studies. 
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The 
PIONEERING 
SPIRIT 
Still 


Prevails 


Lixz a gleaming thread woven into the 
pattern of Texas history is the pioneering spirit 
of the first trail blazers. Homesteaders... the 
stage coach... the first Texas cattlemen ... carrying 
their apne and dreams on to new frontiers. This same pioneering spirit was evi- 
denced by the group of men who, back in 1913, built the state’s first high-voltage 
electric power transmission line, bringing with it a new era of development for 
farm, business and industry. This high-voltage transmission line was the fore- 
runner of the network of power lines of Texas Power & Light Company destined 
to cover a 52-county area in North, Central and East Texas. Through the years, 
this company has continued to pioneer... in rural electrification, in agricultural 
development and in industrial development. 
In the beginning, Texas Power & Light Company served 13 cities and towns. 
Today, 466 cities, towns and communities in the richest and most populous sec- 
tion of the state are joined together by TP&L’s high-voltage transmission lines, 
More than 235,000 Texans, of whom 68,000 live on farms and in rural areas, 
enjoy more comfortable, prosperous living through TP&L’s low-cost, dependable 
electric service. 
Because of this widespread distribution of electric power, manufacturing plants 
may locate in the section best suited to their industrial needs... and thus take 
advantage of the wide diversity of Texas’ raw materials and natural resources, 
labor, transportation facilities and many other advantages found in the state. 
Contributing more to a higher standard of living and the furtherance of com- 
munity prosperity than any other single factor ... TP&L electric service is vital 
to the growth and development of the area it serves. 
With the foresight and vision of careful business management, this company is 
constantly planning and preparing for the future needs of the farms, homes, 
businesses and industries that are making Texas the great state it is today. 


PIONEERS OF TRANSMISSION LINE ELECTRIC SERVICE IN TEXAS 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


JOHN W. CARPENTER, President and General Manager 
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CLARK WRIGHT 
Book Dealer 


AMERICANA 


Texas, Southwestern, Southern and Religious 
212 MONTANA STREET 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


We have books and pamphlets on 
Texas and the Southwest 
South and the Civil War 
Religious history, biography 
General Americana 

Let us 


Know your “wants” 
Send you our catalogues 


We buy books 
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secossves by 


experts everywhere as the world’s 
finest motor oil for automobiles, 


now is also available for— 


Motor Boats 
Aeroplanes 
Diesel Engines 


This oil refined by the Alchlor 
method is Gulf’s superior lubri- 
cant for today’s fine engines. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON DIVISION 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


% It carries 56.2 per cent of the state bus- 
iness and property tax load for state 
government costs. 


* It pays more than 30 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


* It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


% It provides nearly one-fourth of Texas’ 
annual income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL AND GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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A Partnership that 
grows with the years... 


Operating in Texas exclusively, 
Southwestern Life has been a grow- 
ing Texas Institution for 46 years. 
Since 1908, the confidence and good 
will of thousands of Texans have 
made possible this steady growth. 
As Southwestern Life started the 
year 1949, it had assets of $179,601,- 
941 and insurance of $697,208,140 
on the lives of more than 245,000 
policy-owners. 


HOME OFFICE © DALLAS 
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| JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT 


Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
1918, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


DALLAS 
Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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EMPLOYERS 
COMPANY 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company Branch of- 
fices in 19 Texas Cities. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 


DALLAS 
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The Association proudly 
announces a new edition of 


The Life of 
Stephen Austin 


£793 


by 


Eugene C. Barker 


Distinguished Professor of American History, University of Texas 


An episode in the history of the westward 
movement by the Anglo-American people is 
recorded in this first complete biography of 
the founder of Texas. Printed by the Lake- 
side Press of Chicago. 


$10 


~Texas State Historical Association 
Box 2134 University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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The Texas State Historical Association 
proudly announces 
A valuable Texana item 


ACheck List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860 


Edited by E. W. WINKLER 
Bibliographer, University of Texas Library 


First of the check list 
volumes of Texas imprints— 

| newspapers, books, broadsides, 
| pamphlets—indispensable 

to the collector of Texana. 

A compilation from libraries 


throughout the United States. 
$12.50 


Box 2131 University Station, Austin 12, Texas 
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* Strong Capital 
* Friendly Services 
* Helpful Facilities 
* Desire to Serve 


Repustic Nation AL Ban K 


of DALLAS 
MEMBER 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS $25,000,000 Derostt ... LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
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ANNOUNCING a limited edition (for the first time 
in English) of Frederic Leclerc’s Texas et sa Revolution 
published 1840 in Paris after Dr. Leclerc’s two years’ 
sojourn in the Republic of Texas, where he was the 
guest and confidant of President Mirabeau Lamar. 


James L. Shepherd of the Faculty of Baylor University 
has given us a magnificent translation. 


It is almost incredible that this important and highly 
controversial work, with its provocative vies on the causes 
of the Revolution and its outspoken comments, should not 
have been published before. 


The striking and decorative map (13 x 15) has been 
reproduced on deckle edge rag paper. And, setting the clock 
back a century, we have had it hand coloured after the 
fashion of its time. 


TEXAS, on this map, really has a new look. The wander- 
ings of its western limits is nothing short of fantastic but 
the southern boundary is firmly fixed on the Nueces River! 


What would this do to our tidelands claims? 


This work (65,000 words) is printed on de luxe paper 
from large type. It is limited, for subscribers only and in 
no case will exceed 750 copies. Publication date is Decem- 
ber 15. Size 6 x g. 


On receipt of order, your hand coloured map will be sent 
flat, ready to frame. Another full size copy of the map, folded 
but not coloured will be bound also in your copy of the 
book. The pre-publication price for both is $10 postpaid. 


To librarians: 


Orders sent through brokers will be disregarded but your 
order will be filled, net, if sent direct. 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
P. ©. BOX 404 HOUSTON I, TEXAS 


Warehouse: Salado, Texas 
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You’re not going to pay more 


to buy from US... 
and we don’t blame you 


So, to get your business, we’re going to try 
to supply you with all the petroleum products 
you need and with the best petroleum products 

we can make, at prices that are no higher than 
those of other companies. Every other oil com- 
pany in the industry is trying to! do the same. 

They are our competitors; we are theirs. 


We compete in the search for oil, so 
that we can be in a better position to supply 
your demands. Our geological and geophysical 
crews are in the field 365 days a year seeking 
subsurface reservoirs which may contain oil. 
So are the crews of other oil companies. Some- 
times we find oil where others couldn’t; some- 
times they get production where we have failed. 
Competition within the industry finds more 
oil than any other system. 

We compete in production, and the oil 
company with the most efficient production and conservation 
methods has more oil to sell. 

And we compete in the manufacture of the petroleum 
products you use. In our laboratories, and in those of our 
competitors, some of the world’s foremost scientists are work- 
ing at a never-ending task of improving gasolines and motor 
oils for your car, and the other petroleum products you use 
every day; and to discover new oil products which will be 
equally as useful to you. A good many of these scientists only 
recently have returned to their peacetime laboratories; during 
the war, they were on loan to the government for important 
and secret wartime scientific tasks. 

You are the beneficiary of this competition within the 
oil industry. It assures you the lowest possible price for petro- 
leum products (the increase in the price you pay for gasoline 
is less than half the increase in the price of food and clothing) ; 
it gives you more and better gaso- 
lines and motor oils; it gives you 
improved service at retail outlets. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 
WILLIAM B. HAMILTON HENRY T. SHANKS 


Duke University Birmingham-Southern College 
J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 

College of Charleston Johns Hopkins University 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 

North Carolina Department of Louisiana State University 

Archives and History NANNIE M. TILLEY 

HENRY C. SWINT East Texas State Teachers 

Vanderbilt University College 


Managing Editor: THOMAS D. CLARK, University of Kentucky 


Contents of the May, 1949 issue (Vol. XV, No. 2): 
William P. Trent as a Historian of the South. By Wendell H. 
Stephenson. 
Arkansas and the Money Crisis of 1836-1837. By Ted R. Worley. 
Congressional Interpretations of the Guarantee of a Republican 


Form of Government During Reconstruction. By Charles 
O. Lerche, Jr. 

The Campaign for the Disfranchisement of Negroes in South 
Carolina. By George B. Tindall. 


Notes and Documents 
The Origin of the First “Jim Crow’ Law. By Stanley J. 
Folmsbee. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XIV are available at $4.00 
iia, or individual numbers may be obtained at $1.00 
each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


For membership to the Association ($4.00 per year, including a 
subscription to the Journal) : J. Carlyle Sitterson, Secretary- 
Treasurer, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 
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NEW BOOKS 


BREWERY GULCH, by Joe Chisholm. $2.75. 
Arizona, the Last Outpost of the Great South- 
West. 

TEXAS LION HUNTER, 

by John R. Vosburgh. $2.00. 
Exciting stories of hunting predators in South- 
west Texas. 

NORTH OF THE RIO GRANDE, 

by Roy Lander Lightfoot. $2.50. 
A Romance of Texas Pioneer Days. 
CITY OF FLAMING ADVENTURE, 
by Boyce House. $2.95. 
The Chronicle of San Antonio. 

THE HILLS OF HOME, by John Berry. $2.00. 
A typical West Texas town. 

NATURALLY YOURS, TEXAS, 

by Lucie H. Locke. $2.00. 
Pictures and verse on Texas nature. 
BEAMS FROM THE LONE STAR, 
by Anna B. Stevenson. $3.50. 
Texas in fact and legend. 
HOLD FAST THESE EARTH-WARM STONES, 
by Nina Fonville. $2.95. 
Colorful experiences in Mexico. 


NAYLOR 


BOOKS| 


1949 


FROM DAWN TO SUNSET, 
rea 
WE COME AND GO, 
by Berta Clark Lassiter. $1.00. 
A Handbook for the Big Bend National Park. 


COMING FOR FALL 
TREAD OF THE LONGHORNS, 
by Walter G 
The Saga of the Cattle Drives. saileaiin 
YANAGUANA’S SUCCESSORS, 
aA by Samuel M. Buck. $2.95. 
San Antonio in the Eighteenth Century. 
J. L. Allhands. $2.95. 
e bui e railways to the Rio Grand A 
HISTORY OF WASHINGTON COUNTY. _— 
by Dr. C. F. Schmidt. $4.00. 


NAYLOR BOOKS SOLD AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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RODEO 


MARY 


x »* Chis Christmas 


give the children in your family Steck’s 
distinetive Southwestern juveniles by 
Seuthwestern authors and artists 


by Dorothy Kendall Bracken 
illustrated in color by Elizabeth Rice 


“. . . a fine book about the rodeo. The pictures are 
replete with color and action.”—Kansas City Star. “An 
informative and bright story of a Southwestern rodeo 
fairly comes to life in the pages of this juvenile. . . . 


The author knows both rodeos and children . . . will 
appeal to all ages.”"—San Antonio Express. “Should 
make a hit!"—Charleston News and Courier $2 


RODRIGO AND ROSALITA 


by Esther Buffler 
illustrated in color by Elizabeth Rice 


“. ..an unusually charming story about a happy, affec- 
tionate Mexican family living on the United States 
side of the Rio Grande.”—New York Times Book Re- 
view. “. .. a heart-warming story told with great charm 
and illustrated with fascinating pictures in color.”— 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette $2 


CLOWNS OF THE FOREST 


story and photos by Esse Forrester O'Brien 


“Fascinating stories of individual bears in Yellowstone 
National Park. . . . Especially recommended for all 
children.”—The Library Journal. “As entertaining a 
book as has been published recently . . . an excellent 
job .. . absorbing story.”—Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
$2.50 
by Esther Buffler 
illustrated in color by Elizabeth Rice 


“... a delightful and interesting tale sure to be cher- 
ished by the 8 to 12-year-old bracket.” Troy (N. Y.) 
Record. “. . . a fresh offering for parents who believe 
in providing good reading for their children.”—Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal. “Mary's escapades, both 
amusing and exciting, give entertaining glimpses into 
the life of her people.”—Ft. Worth Star-Telegram $1.50 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE STECK COMPANY x AUSTIN 
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His Honor, the Owl, Sez: “Wisdom comes to no one 
by chance. Prosperity born of luck dies of starvation!” 


G. ood decisions made as early as Fie pay future dividends 
that reflect wisdom. The best time to invest in a Planned Pro- 
gram of Life Insurance is NOW! This program provides dependable 
protection for a man’s family by creating an immediate estate. And it 
assures his freedom from financial worry when he reaches retirement age. 


competent to provide you with expert 4p, 


counsel based upon experience. He has ear 


“DOLLARS FOR SALE” on an easy A 
installment plan. INSURANCE COMPANY 


Now’s the time to talk it over with your 
Southland Life Representative. He is 


LIFE ACCIDENT HEALTH HOSPITALIZATION 
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NANCY TAYLOR 
Rare Books 


807 FirrH AVENUE 


Fort Worth, TEXAS 


I have a large collection of out of print 
books on Texas and the Southwest, in- 
cluding nearly sixty histories of Coun- 
ties and Towns of Texas. 


Send for my Catalogue No. 29. 


First Editions of English and Amer- 
ican authors, Juveniles, Limited and Li- 
brary Editions of Standard Authors at 
bargain prices. 


If you have books to sell, let me hear 
from you. 
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Danger- Daring - Drama--- 
with REAL people of the Southwest 


FRONTIER JUSTICE 
by Wayne Gard 


Momo raids . . . blazing six-shooters . . . dangling ropes. This is 
a true, exciting account of citizens with long memories—and short 
tempers—who made their own laws. All Southwestern readers will 
thrill to this study of frontier justice—from bloody tomahawk to pol- 
ished gavel. Illustrated, $3.75 


THE INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST 
A Century of Development under the United States 
by Edward Everett Dale 


ip selfishness or selflessness dictate our policy toward the Indians 
of the Southwest? This frank, realistic story of a century of federal 
domination reveals the problems of the government, the tenacity of 
the tribes, their resistance to white settlement—and gives us a better 
understanding of the people as they are today. Illustrated, $4.00 


OKLAHOMA 
Foot-loose and Fancy-free 
by Angie Debo 


A DELIGHTFUL portrait—critical and impartial—of one of the youngest states—the boiling 
period of infancy, the startling achievements and failures, the goings-on of today. [/lus- 


trated, $3.75 
CHARLES GOODNIGHT 
Cowman and Plainsman 
by J. Evetts Haley 
Illustrated by Harold D. Bugbee 


A LEGEND in the land! An outstanding biography reissue of the great man who domi- 
nated the range country and became an international authority on the range industry. 
By the author of the popular Jeff Milton: A Good Man with a Gun. $5.00 


THE LOST PATHFINDER 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike 


by W. Eugene Hollon 


H: name is perpetuated in eighteen towns; a brigadier-general at 34; the personifica- 
tion of the early-day professional soldier—yet he was suspected of treason. Here is the 
first complete biography of a young explorer whose fame has been immortalized by the 
monumental peak he discovered. Illustrated, $3.75 


At all bookstores or 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
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SADDLEBAG PRIEST OF 
THE NUECES 


BY 
SISTER MARY XAVIER, |.W.B.S. 


The life story of a trail blazer of the Southwest, who labored 
among the scattered settlements of the Nueces from Fort 
Stockton and Fort Davis to Corpus Christi for almost sixty 
years. .. . The human story of the Nueces country. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY— 
$3.00 POSTPAID 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.—AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-nine volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 


state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volume 
V which is OP) may be had for the following prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound; 


$9.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLIX, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 

$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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